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USICAL UNION. — ALFONSO REGANO. 
This gifted youth, is en by request, a second time, 
at the fourth Matinée. Alfred Jaell will arrive in London for 
the fifth and sixth, and Duvernoy: will play a second time, in 
June. Auer will arrive from St. Petersburg for the three last 
Matinées. Should not “‘ Lohengrin” be given at the Italian, I 
shall repeat my lecture and analysis of this Opera, which was 
attended by an enthusiastic, and appreciative audience, re- 
cently, at the London Institution, Finsbury-circus. J. Ella, 
Victoria-square. 


| DER the IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE of 
H.R.H. the Prince of WALES. 
H.R.H. the Princess of WALES. 





The Marq 
Sir JULIUS BENEDICT begs to announce his ANNUAL 
GRAND MORNING CONCERT, on the same scale as in 


former years, on Monday, June 17, at the Floral Hall, Covent- 
garden. 





l NDER the IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE of 
H.R.H. the Duke of EDINBURGH. 

Mr. JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT has the honour to an- 
nounce his GRAND ORCHESTRAL and CHORAL CONCERT, 
at St. James’s Hall, on Monday evening, May 20th, when will 
be performed, by express desire, his cantatas, 


7=s ANCIENT MARINER, and 








ARADISE and the PERI. Artistes—Mes- 

. dames Titiens, Sherrington, and Patey; Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. Orchestra and chorus 350. 
Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; reserved seats, 7s. 6d.; at St. James’s-hall; 


the principal musicsellers ; and Mr. J. F. Barnett, 41, Ports- 
down-road, W. 





DLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON has the honour 

to announce TWO MORNING CONCERTS, at the 

St. James’s-hall, on Wednesday, June 5, and on Monday, 
June 24, these being the only concerts at which Mdlle. Christine 
Nilsson will appear during this season. On these occasions 
Mdlle. Christine Nilsson will be assisted by the following 
eminent artistes:—Mdme. Patey, Mr. Sims Keeves, and Mr. 
Santley ; pianoforte, Mdme. Arabella Goddard ; violin, Mdme. 
Norman-Neruda. Conductor, Sir Julius Benedict. Tickets at 
the principal libraries, musicsellers’, and concert agents’. 





N ADAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON begs 

to announce that she will give a MATINEE 
MUSICALE at the Hanover-square Rooms, on THURSDAY, 
23rd MAY, 1872, commencing at 3 o’clock precisely, on which 
occasion she will produce her ‘‘Scale Waltz,” and ‘Shake 
Waltz,” composed in the form of ‘* Vocal Studies.” Madame 
Lemmens will be assisted by Mdlle. José Sherrington and 
Mdlle. Drasdil; Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Nelson Varley, and 
Mr. Cummings; Monsieur Valdec and Mr. Whitney, Mdlle. 
Brandes ; Mons. Devroye and Mr. Lemmens, who will perform 
on the ‘‘Mustel Organ.” Conductors, Herr Ganz and Mr. 
Lemmens. Tickets, one guinea, 10s. 6d., and 5s. 





R. W. H. CUMMINGS has the honour 
to announce that the first performance of his 
NEW CANTATA, 

“THE FAIRY RING,” 
will take place on FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 24th, 1872, at 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. Principal Vocalists: Miss Edith Wynne, 
Madame Patey, Mr. W. H. Cummings, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 
The Band will be complete, and comprise Members of the 
Orchestra of the Philharmonic Society, &c. Solo Harp, Mr. 
John Thomas. The Chorus will consist of Members of the 
Choir of the Oratorio Concerts (by the kind permission of the 
Directors aud Mr. J. Barnby). The Second Part of the Pro- 
gramme will be a Miscellaneous Selection of Music. The 
following eminent artists will also appear : Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mr. Patey, Mr. Maybrick, and Madame Arabella 
Goddard Conductors, Mr. F. Stanislaus and Mr. Joseph 
Barnby. Stalls, 10s. 6d.; balcony, 5s.; area and gallery, 1s. 
Tickets to be obtained of the principal music-sellers, and 
Chappell and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 





ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 

sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W 





ANTED.—Gentlemen (Altos, Tenors, Basses), 

to sing in the Choir of St. Thomas’ Church, Stamford- 

hill. No stipend is offered, but travelling expenses to and from 

the Church will be paid upon all occasions of rehearsals and 

services. The rehearsals will be once a week, the services 

twice on Sundays. Applications to be made to Mr. Willing, 

8, Montague-place, Russell-square, under whose direction the 
Choir is placed. 





INTS FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 

with proposals fora SELF-SUPPORTING ACADEMY, 

Wy GEORGINA WELDON, with letters from CH. GOUNOD, 

the ht Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., and Sir JULIUS 

BENEDICT, &c. Price One Shilling. Gopparp and Co., 4, 
Argyll-place, Regent-stieet. Second Edition. 


TITO MATTEI’S 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 








p 


Grande Valse. Solo......sseeee 

Ditto. Dees cc cece ccccece 
Second Valse (Bouquet de Fleurs). 
Third Valse (Fenella). Solo ....ss.+e. 
I Puritani (Grande Fantasia). Solo.... 
Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon). Solo.. 
Tl tramonto del Sole. Solo ......+++ 
Il folletto (Galop de Concert). Sol0......secessceeseees 
Un Sogno d’Amore (Nocturne). Solo ........seeeee eves 
Addio del Passato (de Verdi). (Transcription variée.) Solo 
Una notte d’Estate (Nucturne). Solo.... 
Etude de Concert. Solo ....eeseseeeerer 
Dancing Leaves. Solo ........ 
Mergellina (Barcarole). 
La Harpe(Romance). Solo ........eeseees 
Souvenir d’Italie (Nocturne). Solo ........ 
La Gaité (Scherzo). Solo ...ssesscseeeeses 
The Fairy’s Reverie. Solo.......... eecece 
La Mandoline (Etude Caracteristique). Solo........ 
Oh dear, what can the matter be. (Transcribed.) 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano) 1st set. Solo 


se eee tere ee eres ener ee 
eee eee reese 


Solo .... 


eoertere 
ee eeereeee 
eee eeeeenee 
seer cere ee ereeee 
eeeeee 


eee eeeereeereree 


ee eeeeee erence 


Soleccceccce 


ee eee ereeeneeee 


Solo.. 


iw a Duet ... 
O/B Wale, BOb0 2. 00.00.00 000000000000 2000 00 vcccesce cece 
Non é ver. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Sol0........ 000s 
Bloom is on the Rye. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Solo.. 
Marche Orientale (Bottesini). (Brilliantly Transcribed.) 


] 
are REO EE EAE EEE AAAAAN: 
cooocoeooocooseoso eosoooooooSosooSo 








Sy cctisbiberestwege sce midcepamwawnene © eS 
Orphee aux Enfers (Divertissement). Duet ............ 6 0 
Vaillance (Fantasie Polka). S010 ...sssceseceessscreeee 4 0 

a a DEE sccvercsecccicmecse | O 
Eco di Napoli (Tarantella Bevignani). Duet............ 5 0 
Une Per (Morceau de Salon). Solo ......s...seeeeeee 4 0 
Le Nid et la Rose (Melodie). Solo ...ssccscesseecsesee 4 0 
Galop de Concert (Le Bearnais). Solo ......eesesseeee 5 0 
‘Tis the Harp in the Air (Wallace.) (Brilliantly Tran- 

scribed.) SolO ......seeeeeeeeeeeeeee(Just Published) 4 0 
Avant la Danse (Valse Romantique). Solo e 5 0 
La Lyre (Nocturne). Solo .......... 004 ‘a 40 
Grand Marche Fantastique. Solo ...... 5 0 

VOCAL MUSIC. 
Che gioja? (Valzer.) Sung by Mdille. Marimon. Intro- 
duced in the Opera of Don Pasquatz. Solo. (Just 
Published) 4 0 
Non so Perché (Melodie-Valzer). Sung by Malle. 

Coleman, BO oc cccccccscccccssccccccccccscccecess & © 
The forsaken Nest, ‘‘ Le nid abandonné” (sung by Mdme. 

Trobelli-Bettini). Golo... cccccsceccccescccccccccece 4 O 
Never more, ‘‘Non é ver,” with English and French 

WE, TID cccccececiceccsecncccsesnvcccocscccsce © © 
Non é ver (Romanza). Sung by Signori Ciabatta e Cara- 

Voglia. SOl0....seccscecsscnsesecvcccvevevesevesescs 0 
Non torno (Romanza). Sung by Signori Ciabatia e Cara- 

WOMER, BOO cc. cccrcesccccscctccsccvececssosoesssee & 8 
Lo scapato, Sung by Mr. Santley. Solo ....ssecceesee 4 0 
Deh Parla (Romanza). Solo ....sessceccccccesccesesee £ 0 
To la Perdei (Romanza). Solo ...ccssscccseccsceeeeeee £0 
Tornera (Romanza). SolO ....cscscccecccseerececeeeee 4 0 
Ma cosa vuoi da me (Canzonetta). Solo ......ssseeeeseee 4 0 
Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Mdille. Carlotta Patti. Solo 5 0 
La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas. Solo 4 0 
Mergellina. Sung by Signor Stagno. Solo ......+0.+. 4 0 
Tl Farfallone. Sung by Signor Ferranti. Solo......... » 40 
Un Rosajo (Romanza). Sung by Signor Cotogni. Solo.. 4 0 
Niente per Forza (Canzonetta). SolO ..eccecsssereeeeee 4 0 





PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 





9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 








| 


H. STEAD & CO., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, &c., 19, PICCADILLY, W. 


LIST FOR MAY. 


A Liturgical arrangement of Haydn’s 8th Mass. Dr. G. F. 
Flowers. 17s. 6d. 
Twelve Popular Litanies. Dr. G. F. Flowers. 2s, 6d, 
Missa Benedicta. Dr. G. F. Flowers. 7s. 6d. 
SONGS. 

‘* The Children’s Victory.” E. Reyloff. 3s. 
“Mabel.” H.Schallein. 3s, 
“* Biddy O’Grath.” Mirana. 83s. 
‘*Masonic Mischief” (Comic). Gerard Grant. 8s. 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
“‘Flou-Flou.” Masurka de salon. A. Noyer. 4s. 
**Coquette.” Polka de salon. A. Noyer. 4s. 
“Chant du Soir.” Réverie. Edmond Wiehler. 4s. 
‘Tl Furore.” Galop di bravura. J. F. Simpson. 4s. 
“Une Soiree A Naples.” Tarantelle. €. Reyloff. 4s. 


“Loin d’elle.” Elegie. E. Reyloff. 4s. 
: DANCE MUSIC. 
“Coralline” Valse. (Lllustrated.) Played nightly at the 


Theatre Royal St. James's, Royal Philharmonic Theatre, and 
other London Theatres. 

Quadrille “‘Les Folies du Carnival.” A. Lindheim. 4s. 
(Illustrated with portraits of Mdlle. Sara and troupe), danced 
nightly at the Royal Philharmonic Theatre in the opera of 
** Genevieve de Brabant.” 

NEARLY READY. 

A Series of Easy Duets for Violin and Piano, arranged by 

H. Schalleln, 3s. each. 





GOUNOD’S NEW SONGS. 


M, CHARLES GOUNOD having favoured the Publishers 
with the Manuscripts of his latest Songs, the poetry of which 
has been selected and the music composed by M. GOUNOD 
during his residence in England, Messrs. DUFF & STEWART 
have great pleasure in producing entirely New Songs, under 
the supervision of the Composer. 

The following are now ready :— 

THE BETTER LAND. Poetry by Mrs, Hemans, 
BIONDINA. Canzonetta. 4s. 
FOR THEE TO LIVE OR DIE. 

English only. 4s. 

HEUREUX SERA LE JOUR. Frenchonly. 4s. 
LE PAYS BIENHEUREUX. The French Words written to 

Mrs. Hemans’ ‘‘ Better Land” by M. Gounod. 4s. 

OH THAT WE TWO WERE MAYING. In D and F, with 
ad lib. accompaniment for Harmonium and Viola. 4s. 

THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS. Jn B flat and D flat, with 
ad lib, accompaniment for Harmonium and Violin. 4s, 





4s. 


(Heureux sera le Jour). 


ALL FOREIGN RIGHTS IN THE ABOVE ARE RESERVED. 


LONDON : 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, 
(OPPOSITE BOND STREET.) 
h Y FATHER’S BIBLE. New Sone. 
byT. OLIPHANT. Music by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
3s. ‘Is one of those simplo effusions which, when allied to 
homely themes, find their way everywhere.”—The Graphic. 
Post free at half-price. 
HE MUSICAL BOX (the only pogeien). 
Caprice for the Pianofoite. By I. LIEBICH (the first 
he composed), and performed by him at the Queen's Concert 


Rooms, Hanover-square, and twice encored. Free by post for 
24 stamps. 


PRIDHAM’S POPULAR MUSIC for the 
e Pianoforte. (Descriptive Fantasias.) 4s. each, all free 
by post for 24 stamps. 
THE SAILOR’S DREAM. 
THE SOLDIJER’S FAREWELL. 
THE SOLDIER'S RETURN. 


TRIOS for THREE FEMALE VOICES. By 

STEPHEN GLOVER.—The Mermaid’s Evening Song. 
8s. Down Among the Lilies. 3s. The Three Sisters: Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. 38. All at half-price, post free. 


APPY BE THY DREAMS, Ballad. Poetry 
H by J. E. CARPENTER. ‘We need only supplement 
the public verdict by declaring that the ballad i3 as -_— as it 
is popular.”—Liverpool Courier. Thesong, 48. ; ditto pianoforte, 
by Brinley Richards, 3s. ; ditto by Ballak, és. Fach free by 
post half-price. As a waltz, Happy Dreams, 4s.—London : 
Sole Publishers, Ronert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. 
Order of all Musicsellers. 


D*. STOLBERG’S VOICE LO — GE.— 
For invigorating and enriching the veice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its high character for a 
quarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No vi or 
Public Speaker should be without thi 8 invaluable Lozenge. To 
he obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 
Kingdom. 





Words 
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R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, Str. AUGUSTINE-RoAD, CAMDBN-SQUARE, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


R. JOHN RHODES ge Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jonn Ruopzs, Croypon, 8. 


HORISTER BOYS for ETON COLLEGE |}! 
ani a ye - or three are waned to fey _wacances | 7 
alary from £25 to £40 annum, according iency, 
and education free in the Ohoristers" ’ School. Terms, three 
months’ notice on either side before cancelling — 
Duties, daily service. Application to be made Dr. 
MACLEAN, Eton College, Windsor. No boy not ha 
paw in Cathedral Choir singing need apply.—A 


TON COLLEGE.—An articled pupil wanted 
by the Organist and Music-director. An ex-chorister 
preferred. Apply to Dr. Maclean. 


RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER.—Queen’s 

JF College, Oxford.—This post will be vacant at Midsummer. 
Daily evening service, and two services on Sundays, during 
term. Salary, £100 per annum. Candidates are requested to 
apply, by letter only, to the Precentor, on or before the 31st of 
May next, stating age, and enclosing testimonials of ability to 
train boys. 


ANTED in JUNE next for the Church of 

the Holy Trinity, New Barnet, a gentleman as 

Organist, who can also train a Choir.—Apply to M. C. 
Weatherley, New Barnet. 








fair 
9th, 














NEW FAVOURITE SONGS BY WELL- 
KNOWN COMPOSERS. 





A Midnight Song. (Surg by Miss Helen D’Alton). 2. d. 
J. L. Roeckel 4 0 
Ah! shun me not. (Sung by Signor Foli) ....E. Reyloff 4 0 
Brilliant Eyes (Der Schiinsten Augen) ..........Stigelli 3 0 
Caliph’s Daughter, The. (Sung by Mr W. Whitney). 
J.G.C. Halley 4 0 
Curfew, THO occccecccccccececcccese ..C. W. Smith 3 0 
Dreams of Home .....s.0++ ..E. L. Hime 3 0 
Ever there! Sacred song. Written and composed by Linnet 3 0 
Fairies’ Flight. (Sung by Miss Helen D’Alton)..C. Horn 3 0 
I’m thine for ever. (Sung by Mr. Arthur Byron).. Forster 8 0 
Infant’s Burial, The. (Sung by Miss Enriquez)..A. Whitley 3 0 
I strolled one Summer Evening. Song. Written and 
Composed by Annie Edmonds 3 0 
Joy will come To morrow ..... ..J.P, Monk 3 0 
My Sweet Annette. (ilustrated w with portal of Mdme. 
Monbelli) . .-A. Lebeau 4 0 
Peace, it is 1! Sacred Song .. J. P. Knight 8 0 
A most impressive setting ‘of Dr. "Neale’s words. 
She sleeps! my Lady sleeps. (Tenor) ....J. F. Simpson 8 0 
Young Mountaineer. (Sung by Mr. Whitney). A. Randegger 4 0 


London. J. B. Cramzr & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 








The Choice, in E flat and G........csccsecvccceccecs 40 
Bee. CNMI os cecccnnecocnceesncneoeess 40 
Bpeht LOVE 2. cccecceccccsccccscccccoscccces 40 
| EEA 4 0 
TEP EE on cond nt sede ceensctdedcdasnsacionsoames BOE 
Friends ....4.s+.....++Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 4 0 
London: J. B. Caawgr & Co., Regent-street, W. 
NEW SONGS BY LOUISA GRAY. 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). InEflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) .............. - 40 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contrato) ones 40 
My old love, “Remembrance ” 40 


London; J. B. Caamzn & Co, ; Regent- -street, Ww. 





NEW SONGS BY MISS PHILP. 





The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 
Happy! (Sung by Mdille. Liebhart) ......... 
Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


oo 





NEW SONGS BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) .............5.. 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdile. Drasdil) ., » 40 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 

I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Euriquez) . 4 0 
London: J. B. Cnanun & Co, Regent street, Ww. 





NEW SONGS BY HENRY SMART. 











The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) .......sseee.00. 3 0 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ............seeseree 3 O 
The Land of the ane 5 Sun. Duet. aenautibennmet 
and Tenor) . ee ° oes 3 0 
For ever and for ose . 40 
London: J. B. ‘Cuaan, & Co., ‘Regent-street, WwW. 
NEW SONGS BY OFFENBACH. 
The Dream Voyage, from ‘‘ Les Bavards”” cocccece 8 O 
Godinette’s Lesson.. ee - 38 0 


In the South, “ Cost L’Espagne,” ditto French ‘and 
English words . 3 0 


London. J. B. Cnaun & Co., , Regent-strect, W. 





R. WILLING’S WORKS: New Editions 
pablished b J. T. HAYES. 

HE BOOK COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 

and Go sed by 0. E. WILLING, t of the 

Foundling Chapel; late Organist of All Saints’, Margaret 

Street. With ants for Magnificat and Nunc ‘Dinaitsis, &e. 


Hymns and Tunes, cloth, 8s. 6d., limp, 2s. . 
zune Omxy, suitable for aly modern Hymn Books, cloth, 
ee Up, | 1s. ; Bo postage, 2d. Hymns Onty, cloth, 84, 


6d.; postage 
E PSALTER : Pointed for Chanting. With 
He Congiiee, &c., and Proper Psalms. By C, EDWIN 


WHALING. Cloth 2, limp, 1s.; postage, 8d, 
AFE HOME. “Funeral Hymn. Extracted 
from ‘‘The Book of Common Praise.” The Words b 


the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C. E. 
WILLING, late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, 
Margaret-s' street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. Price 4d. ; 
b 4hd, 

co. Lyall-place, Eaton-square ; aud 4, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden. 


BRIGHTON. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 





Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO0.’S BRIGHTON 
BRANCH, 


64, WEST STREET. 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST anv CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 


InstrRucTION GRATIS. 
Dlustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 





Just Published. 
DE PARIS’S POLONAISE in A. 
e Price 4s, 
London and Brighton, Cramzr and Co. 





—— ee 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ANZIBAR. By CAPTAIN R. F. 
BURTON. 2vols. 8yo. 


eh Ue THE SUN. By G. A. SALA. 
lvol. 8vo. 


de COURT OF ANNA CARAFA. By 
Mrs. ST. JOHN. lyol. 8vo. 


ORTIES FROM “GIB,” in quest of 


Sensation and Sentiment. By E. DYNE FENTON. 
vol. 


OPPIES IN THE CORN. By the 
Author of ‘‘ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 1 vol. 


ASz8UB WILSON, A Story. In 8 


























Lae S WIFE. By Mrs. ALEX- 
ANDER FRAZER. 2 vols. 


AVED BY A WOMAN. 


Author of ‘‘ No Appeal,” &c. 3 vols. 


Love AND TREASON. By W. FREE- 


LAND. 8 vols. 


Rowse BUT TRUE. By VERNON 
ST. CLARE. 1 vol. 


ENDER TYRANTS. 
VEREY. 3 vols. 


Crane DUDLEY. By MARY 


BRIDGMAN. 
HURCH AND WIFE: a Question of 


Celibacy. By ROBERT ST. JOHN CORBET. 8 vols. 


HE WAS YOUNG AND HE WAS 


OLD. By the Author of “ Lover and Husband.” 3 vols, 


(= TRYST. By the Author of 


“ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 


S=- THORNE. By THOS. 


WRIGHT. 8 vols. 


READY-MADE FAMILY; or, The 


7 Life and Adventures of Julian Leeps Cherub. A Story- 
8 vols, 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T, HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

‘““THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s.; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, Is. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s. 
by post, 2s. 24. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. ‘6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, i Styria ; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6a. 4d. 

= EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 

Designs, by Dalziel, ee as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of S. 
MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, S. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, 
oy A 4 BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 

s. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, S. JAMES, and 8. BASIL, 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s. 2d. 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. I., Advent to Lent; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. il. Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; ” by Post, 6s. 


“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 68.; by? 
post, 6s. 6d 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO, 





There is a garden far away 
Where summer roses blushed, 

Where cooing birds their yespers sang, 
When reapers’ songs were hushed. 

And oft, when sunset dyed the scene, 
My darling met me there, 

With roges on her glowing cheeks 
And roses in her hair. 

When musing on the days gone by, 
’Tis hard to think and know 

That that dear time of which I speak 
Is fifty years ago ! 


The pathway which my darling trod 
Is long since worn away; 
The cottage where she lived and loved 
Is hastening to decay. 
Yet still, through all the waste of years, 
I feel her magic power, 
And in the garden of my heart, 
She lives, a deathless flower. 
Perhaps when, far away from earth, 
The joys of Heav’n we know, 
She’ll love me with the tender love 
- Of fifty years ago! 
Nannie LAMBERT. 








PROVINCIAL. ° 

On Monday night Mr. J. F. Warden, lessee and 
manager of the Belfast Theatre Royal, took his 
annual benefit. The event is usually a noteworthy 
one, but this season it possessed an additional 
feature of interest from the fact that it was Mr. 
Warden’s first annual bow in the splendid new 
theatre which Belfast now possesses. The edifice 
was crowded in all parts. With Sheridan Knowles’s 
‘* Virginius”’ the evening’s proceedings opened, 
and the manner in which Mr. Warden sustained 
the part of the Centurion elicited very warm 
applause. The miscellaneous entertainment which 
followed—sustained by Mrs. Warren, Mr. Nerney, 
and Mr. Felix Rogers—gave agreeable variety to 
the proceedings. On appearing to express his 
thanks Mr. Warden was greeted with loud and 
hearty cheers, again and again renewed. The 
comic drama of ‘The Orphans,” in which Mrs. 
Warden and Mr. Felix Rogers sustained the 
leading parts, concluded the program. 





Mr. Edward Saker continues to provide an 
attractive program at the Alexandra Theatre, 
Liverpool. Miss Neilson has been succeeded by 
Miss Bateman, who has reappeared in her old parts, 
Mary Warner and Leah, and has met with great 
applause from crowded houses. Mr. Sims Reeves 
commenced an engagement on Monday last, when 
** Guy Mannering”’ was performed. The great tenor 
met with an enthusiastic reception, and was 
admirably supported by Mdme. Blanche Cole, Miss 
Marie O’Berne, Mr. Maybrick, and Mr. R. S. Pillans. 
On Tuesday the “ Beggar’s Opera” was given. The 
beautiful theatre was crowded in every part, and 
Mr. Sims Reeves as Captain Macheath was again 
received with enthusiasm, as he deserved to be, for 
his fine singing and acting. Polly Peachum was 
played by Mdlle. Blanche Cole, who sang all her 
music charmingly, and was rapturously encored in 
‘Cease your funning.” Miss O’Berne as Lucy 
Lockett also met with hearty applause. Mr. 
Frederick Wilkinson, the obliging and courteous 
treasurer of the Alexandra Theatre, had a benefit on 
Wednesday evening. Mr. Wilkinson is very popular 
with the habitués of the theatre, and of course there 
was a large and fashionable audience. Messrs. E. 
Saker, R. Williams, Maybrick, H. F. Loveday, E. H, 
Brooke, and Miss Marie O’Berne, assisted on the 
occasion. Mr. Sims Reeves is announced for ‘‘ Rob 
Roy” and ‘* Lucia di Lammermoor.” 





A second ballad Concert was given at the Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester, under the auspices of Mr. 
Sims Reeves. The other vocalists besides Mr. 
Reeves were Miss Blanche Cole, Miss Helen D’ Alton, 





and Mr. Maybrick. Mdme. Arabella Goddard played 
two pianoforte solos to perfection.—— At the Theatre 
Royal during the week, Mr. Barry Sullivan has been 
playing in “ Richard III.” and “ Hamlet,” and is 
announced for his benefit to-night as Richelieu, and 
he also plays in ‘‘ The Wonder.”——At the Prince’s 
Theatre Miss Neilson has surpassed any of her pre- 
vious successes by a most original and thoroughly 
consistent Pauline in Lord Lytton’s ‘* Lady of Lyons.” 
It is without exception the best seen since the 
original creator of the part, Miss Helen Faucit- 
Crowded houses attended every performance, and 
general regret was expressed that ‘‘ As You Like It,” 
was to be substituted for it last night. Mr. Joseph 
Eldred’s Comedy and Burlesque Company opened 
at the spacious New Queen’s Theatre, on Monday. 
The Company is very strong, especially in burlesque 
artistes, and the travestie on ‘Amy Robsart”’ is 
uncommonly well acted. Among the favourites is 
Miss Angelina Claude, who is so well-known at the 
Prince’s Theatre in their later Pantomimes. Mr. 
Henry Irving and “ The Bells,” open at the Theatre 
Royal on Monday next. 








OPERA. 





Mdme. Lucca returned to the Covent Garden stage 
on Saturday with victorious effect. The opera was 
“DT Africaine,” a work with which Mdme. Lucca, as 
Selika is always identified. She was most warmly 
received, and acted with a passion and intensity 
which recalled her best efforts in former times. In 
Sig. Mandini’s Vasco di Gama, another old effect 
was brought forward, and the duet in the fourth act 
went with greatacclaim. Sig. Graziani was vigorous 
in the part of Nelukco, and received an encore for 
the song of Adamastor: and the Inez of Mdme. 
Sinico was as good as lay in the power of an always 
able and willing artist. 

On Monday “ Dinorah” was repeated with Mdme. 
Patti’s attractive impersonation of the distraught 
heroine. On Tuesday Mdlle. Albani gave us one 
more corroboration of good opinion by playing Lucia 
very commendably. Sig. Naudin was Edgardo, Sig. 
Cotogni Enrico. Last night Mdme. Lucca made her 
second appearance as Leonora in “La Favorita,” 
while Sig. Nicolini took that part now associated 
with Mario’s farewell. 

The rentrée of Miss Clara Louise Kellogg on 
Saturday at Drury Lane renewed a pleasure in the 
minds of many opera-goers who assembled to give 
her a hearty welcome. Her return exhibits a voice 
still in its first unspoiled freshness, and having 
sustained gain rather than loss—the gain of ex- 
perience and of the strength which comes with 
judicious exercise. She has also augmented her 
powers of expression, and her fluency in vocalisa- 
tion. The opera was Donizetti's ‘Linda di 
Chamouni,” and the ease and neatness of Miss 
Kellogg’s execution soon became apparent in the 
embellishments given to the brilliant ‘‘O luce di 
quest’ anima,” in which after sustaining the fiorituri 
with admirable effect, sho held C in alt until the 
house came down in tumultuous applause and an 
encore was carried against the evident wish of the 
conductor. Again in the duet with Carlo, “A 
consolarmi,” and with Pierotto (excellently sustained 
by Mdme. Trebelli), the plaudits were abundant. 
Recalls were frequent throughout the evening, and 
testified to the good histrionic effect of Miss 
Kellogg’s rendering, as well as to those vocal merits 
on which we have dwelt. ‘Cari luoghi,” and the 
pathetic ballad, ‘‘ Per sua madre,”’ were charmingly 
sung by Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini. Carlo was played 
by Signor Vizzani sufficiently well as regards the 
acting, but his singing was flat. Signor Rota made 
a good second appearance and played Antonio with 
great skill and success. The malediction was fairly 
delivered and provoked a special call: indeed his 
acting was one of the best features of the evening. 
Signor Borella made a most amusing, if exaggerated, 
Marchese; Signor Agnesi was an excellent Prefetto ; 
and Mdlle. Bauermeister’s Maddelina and Signor 
Rinaldini’s Intendente were also good points in the 
cast. 

Tuesday witnessed the ‘‘ Huguenots” with the 
following distribution of characters :—Raoul di Nan- 





gis, Signor Fancelli; Conte di St. Bris, Signor 
Agnesi; Il Conte di Nevers, Signor Mendioroz; De 
Cosse, Signor Sinigaglia; Tavannes, Signor Rinal- 
dini; De Retz, Signor Zoboli; Meru, Signor Casa- 
boni; Marcello, Signor Foli; Urbano, Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini; Margherita di Valois, Mdlle. Bauer- 
meister, in the place of Mdlle. Grossi, who should 
have appeared; and Valentina, Malle. Titiens. On 
Wednesday Miss Kellogg made her second appear- 
ance in Donizetti's ‘Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
repeating her success of Saturday in a different 
shape. From the first cavatina, ‘“‘ Regnava nel 
silenzio,” to the final delirium, all went well; she 
sang exquisitely, and gave all dramatic significance 
to the impersonation. The movement “ Chi mi 
frena,” was among several hearty encores. Miss 
Kellogg had the advantage of excellent support in 
Sig. Campanini’s Edgardo. The new tenor justified 
the favourable impression entertained of him, and 
exhibited those qualities of voice, phrasing, and 
style, which have procured him the good opinion of 
judges. The malediction was splendidly delivered, 
and ‘Fra poco” sung with much pathetic expres- 
sion; and this artist, as well as Miss Kellogg, 
enjoyed frequent and enthusiastic summonses. Sig. 
Mendioroz did well as Enrico, and Sig. Foli 
obtained an encore for ‘‘ Dalle stanze,” an honour 
not too often scored in that piece. Mdlle. Bauer- 
meister and Sigg. Casaboni and Rinaldini also found 
places in the opera, and contributed to the general 
efficiency. 

Last night “La Figlia’’ was repeated, with the 
Maria of Mdlle. Marimon. 

Boieldieu’s ‘ Dame Blanche,” derived from Scott's 
“ Abbot,”’ and having for its heroine the White 
Lady of Avenel, is a work so little known to English 
playgoers, that its representation at the Opéra 
Comique in the Strand should provoke interest, 
For the bulk of English listeners the attractions 
of this opera are not perhaps great, for it contains 
few ad captandum airs, but musicians can appreciate 
the scholarly effects and mastery of form displayed 
in it, as well, as the essentially dramatic nature of 
the music. Truth to say, ‘‘ La Dame Blanche” is 
not quite fairly treated in the Strand. The tenor, 
M. Engel, has all that a tenor could wish for except 
perhaps voice; he is well-trained, well-mannered, 
sings with great grace, acts with judgment, and 
achieyes really remarkable effects with scanty 
means. Unfortunately one thing is lacking, and 
that is deemed an essential not only in tenors but 
in all people who sing. Of the principal ladies we 
will say nothing, save that they do their best, and 
that zeal is always commendable—also that Mdlle. 
Muret is so attractive-looking, and acts with such 
intelligence, as to gain the sympathies of the audi- 
ence at once. But with a husky primo tensre, a 
very shaky chorus, with secondary personages quite 
as often out of tune as in it, and with a band which 
frequently left nothing heard but itself, it cannot be 
said that Boieldieu was quite happy in the treat- 
ment he experienced, though the intentions towards 
him were no doubt excellent. 








CONCERTS. 





The point of interest at the third matinée of the 
Musical Union was the first appearance here of M. 
Alphonse Duvernoy the pianist, and son of the 
Professor of Lyrical Declamation at the French 
National Academy. The young artist made his 
début in Mendelssohn’s noble Trio in © minor. 
His reading of the two Allegros was well considered 
and exceedingly artistic; several of the highly 
dramatic climaxes being produced with great 
decision and power, while the trying Scherzo dis- 
played delicacy and finish, and the slow movement 
proved the possession of tenderness and a round 
expressive tone. The violin and violoncello parts 
were in the accomplished hands of M. Maurin 
and M. Lasserre, who played with admirable 
finish and verve. The Trio was preceded by 


an exceptionally fine rendering of Beethoven’s 
Quartet in F, No. 7, Op. 59, and was followed 
by an equally meritorious reading of Haydn's 
Quartet in D, Op 79; the exquisite coda of the 
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Largo, and the other fine points and contrivances 
of this fine specimen of the great musical inventor’s 
workmanship being vividly portrayed. M. Duver- 
noy’s closing solos included one of Mendelssohn's 
‘*Songs without Words,” Schubert’s ‘ Moment 
Musical,” in F, and Weber’s Scherzo from the A 
flat Sonata. At the request of Mr. Ella, the clever 
pianist also gave an Etude of his own, which spoke 
well for his powers as a writer. His playing of 
Schubert's characteristic little piece was exceedingly 
pert and elegant, and his rendering of Weber’s 
Scherzo—which is anything but easy to grasp—was 
broad, fiery, and expressive. M. Duvernoy satis- 
factorily proved his claim to a hearing, and a 
position of no ordinary mark as a player. 

The annual performance of the ‘ Messiah” by 
the Royal Society of Musicians took place on Friday 
evening at St. James's Hall. A large attendance 
was the more satisfactory to remark, inasmuch as 
this society is an excellent institution, performing 
thorough but unobtrusive service in the relief of 
those who fall into decay or whom sickness over- 
takes in the midst of their labours. The principals 
were Miss Edith Wynne, Mdme. Patey, Mdme. 
Poole, Miss Helen Herne, Mr. Cummings, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, Mr. Lewis Thomas and Mr. Hilton. 
A specially good effect was achieved by Mr. Cum- 
mings in “ Thou shalt break them’ to which he 
lent extraordinary power, giving the A in alt well 
out. Mdme. Poole’s singing of ‘‘O Thou that tellest” 
was another good point in the performance; and 
Miss Ellen Herne did herself justice in ‘“ Thou 
didst not leave his soul in Hell.”” Mdme. Patey 
has never sung better than in her delivery of ‘‘He 
was despised.” In short the performance was 
altogether extremely satisfactory. Mr. W. G. Cusins 
conducted; Mr. Willy led the violins; and Mr. 
Hopkins was the organist. 

Mr. Henry Leslie’s first ‘‘ summer” concert had 
an ironical interpretation put upon the name by 
the steady downpour of Monday last. We received 
no tickets, but we believe that the artists numbered 
Mdlle. Titiens and Marie Roze, Mdme. Trebelli- 
Bettini, Signori Agnesi and Foli, and Signor 
Campanini. 

The Thirty-fifth Concert of the Schubert Society, 
which took place on Thursday, 9th inst., was in the 
first part devoted to the compositions of Sir Julius 
Benedict and C, M. von Weber. Among the mem- 
bers who made their first appearance we must 
mention as vocalists Miss Latitia Frenic, encored 
in Mattei’s ‘‘ None ver,’ and Miss Cafferata, who 
possesses a very nice voice; and among the instru- 
mentalists, Herr Armin, violinist, from Vienna, 
whose reputation on the continent is great, and 
who on this occasion created quite a sensation by 
his excellent playing; he first appeared in con- 
junction with Herr Enzian and Herr Schuberth 
in a Grand Trio by Feska and afterwards played 
a Fantasia by Allard. Signor Frederici was encored 
in Braga’s Serenata violoncello obbligato, (Herr 
Schuberth) the other members were Herr Bohrer, 
Mr. Stedman, and Signor Rizzelli. Notwithstanding 
the pouring rain the rooms were crowded. The 
Thirty-sixth Concert (Director's Benefit) will take 
place on Thursday, June 12th. 

Signor and Mdme. Arditi gave their matinée 
musicale at 28, Ashley Place, Victoria Street, (by 
kind permission of Major Carpenter and Captain 
Busk,) which in spite of the bad weather, was most 
fashionably and numerously attended. Amongst the 
artists who assisted were Mdme. Conneau, Malle. 
Valeria (pupil of Signor Arditi), Mdme. Rita, Miss 
Alice Fairman, and Malle. Roselli; Signori Rizzelli, 


Danielli, Valdee, Rocea, and Campobello: instru- the Royalty Theatre. 
mentalists, M. Paque, and Signor Tito Mattei ; Signor | 


vocalists were Mdme. Conneau, Mdlle. Roselli, and 
Mdme. Patey; Sig. Gardoni, Sig. Rizzelli, M. Wal- 
deck, and Sig. Caravoglia. The instrumentalists— 
Herr Stiehle (violin); Mons. Paque (violoncello) : 
Malle. Carréno and Miss Ouchterlony (pianoforte). 

The 218th anniversary festival of the ‘‘Sons of 
the Clergy” was held on Wednesday afternoon 
under the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The 
congregation was large, completely filling the space 
under the dome of the Cathedral. The Duke of 
Edinburgh was present, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of London, the Lord Mayor, &c. 
The choral service was conducted under the superin- 
tendence of Dr. Stainer, with the assistance of Mr. 
George Cooper. Prayers were intoned by the Rev. 
J. V. Povah. Mr. Winn conducted the choir, 
strengthened by members of the Chapel Royal, 
Westminster Abbey, St. George’s, Windsor, Canter- 
bury, Winchester, Eton College, the Temple, &c. 
The responses were Tallis’s, the chants by Russell, 
the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis Mr. H. Smart’s in B 
flat. The two anthems were Gibbons’s ‘“*‘ Hosanna,” 
and that by Sir John Goss, in E flat, composed for 
the festival of 1865, when the Prince of Wales was 
steward. The sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
James Moorhouse, M.A. At the end of the sermon 
two organ voluntaries were played—the first by Dr. 
Stainer (Mendelssohn’s Prelude and Fugue in G), 
the second by Mr. George Cooper (Handel’s ‘‘ Worthy 
is the Lamb”). 





“ 





"THEATRES. 





** Rabagas”’ is an excellent comedy excellently 
acted by the French company at St. James’s 
Theatre. It is more than a mere political pasquin- 
ade; it is a legitimate comedy full of sterling 
humour, set off by polished personation and subtle 
expression. One can easily understand the excite- 
ment produced by it in Paris where all the hits had 
a special significance, and so well aimed were the 
shafts of irony, that coteries disputed as to which 
side was worse wounded from M. Sardou’s bow. We 
incline to think the first impression of Paris was a 
wrong one; that no application of ‘‘ Rabagas” to 
Gambetta is justified. It was certainly not Gambetta 
who distinguished himself first in the Opposition 
and afterwards by the fervour of his apostasy. This 
portion of the caricature would better fit the author 
of ** Le Dix-neuf Janvier,” subsequently Minister of 
the Interior and part-author of the woes of France. 
But it is the triumph of M. Sardou that his hard hit- 
ting should have told all around with such good effect. 
The scene in the Republican café is inimitable. At 
St. James’s Theatre the cast is particularly good. 
We have not the original Rabagas in M. Grenier, 
nor the original Prince of Monaco in M. Lafont, but 
M. Berton is exceedingly good in the first character, 
and M. Parade equally soin the second. The restless 
energy and irrepressible vivacity of the republican 
lawyer are portrayed to the life by M. Berton; 
while the secondary personages who represent the 
client2le of “‘Rabagas,” the journalists, advocates, and 
hangers on, are capitally rendered by MM. Berret, 
Schey, Bosquet, and the rest. To see the Eva 
Blount of Malle. Farzueil is alone worth a visit to 
the theatre, and Malle. Laurence Gerard also graces 
the cast. On the whole London owes a debt of 
gratitude to M. Felix for bringing over in such per- 
fect fashion the trenchant comedy of M. Sardou, 
with its character-painting, its historical satire, its 


/ smart epigrams, and the rattling good fun which 


permeates it from first to last. - 
A two-act farce, entitled a comedy and having for 





name ‘ Janet’s Ruse,” has been added to the bill of 
The author is Mr. Martin 


Becher. ‘Janet's Ruse” is a ruse adopted by 


Visetti presiding with Signor Arditi at the piano- | Lilian who pretends to be an old maid of strong- 


forte. 


Included in the program was the overture to | minded proclivities, in order to checkmate her lover 
‘* Falstag’” arranged for pianoforte, violin, and 


who pretends to be somebody else. The plotting 


violoncello, (Mdlle. Arditi, Signor Arditi, and M. | and counterplotting take therefore familiar shapes. 


Paque.) A new waltz composed for Mdlle. Valeria, 
by Signor Arditi. A duet sung by Mdme. Arditi 
and M. de Spensio beivg vehemently re-demanded ; 
Mdme. Patti attended the matinée in compliment to 
Signor Arditi. 


Miss Marie Dalton creditably plays Lilian, and Mr. 
H. Forrester the deceiving and deceived wooer. The 
** Blue-faced Shore,” as ‘ Greenleaf the Graceful” 
is renamed, still keeps the bills, and a new French 


;song by Mr. W. H. C. Nation, added from time to 


Malle. Alice Roselli gave a grand evening concert| time, keeps alive the interest of the theatrical 
on Wednesday at the Hanover Square Rooms. The j world. 





OPENING OF THE ROYAL SURREY 
GARDENS. 


Mr. Strange had what may fairly be described as 
an abominably bad time for the opening of his new 
enterprise on Monday last. The rain poured 
steadily down from morning to evening, and did its 
best to wash out the bravest Tapleian form of 
jollity under adverse circumstances. Much had 
been promised on behalf of ‘‘the Surrey Zoo;” 
much was fairly anticipated, and much would have 
been realised but for the desperate weather. The 
gardens were opened at three o’clock, but a 
promenade in the grounds, which under brighter 
auspices would have been a most enjoyable treat, 
from the picturesque taste displayed in their culti- 
vation and arrangement, was, of course, out of the 
question, and consequently the arrivals were slow 
until shortly before the time announced for the 
grand concert by artists from Her Majesty’s Opera, 
which took place in what was formerly the music- 
hall, but which has been converted into a spacious 
and brilliantly-decorated theatre, capable of accom- 
modating upwards of 4000 people. The stage is of 
great width and depth, and constructed so as to be 
capable of producing, with full splendour and effect, 
any kind of theatrical representation. The drop 
curtains are of crimson rep. There are two balcony 
tiers, around each of which run globular lamps of 
ground glass, while the semi-circular arches which 
support the roof are illuminated in like manner. 
The arched roof is painted an azure blue, studded 
with golden stars, and the prevailing balcony and 
other decorations are buff, pink, and gold. The stalls 
are fitted in crimson, and the floor carpeted. The 
whole appearance of the theatre is exceedingly 
brilliant, and is at the same time suggestive of 
luxury and comfort to the visitor. The concert, 
divided into two parts, extended over three hours of 
time. It included selections from ‘ Cenerentola,” 
‘* Linda,” ‘‘Louisa Miller,” “ Folies % Rome,” 
‘“* Traviata,” ‘Don Giovanni,” ‘La Favorita,” 
** Les Huguenots,” ‘Don Pasquale,” ‘ Dinorah,”’ 
and ‘ Rigoletto,” and was sustained by artists from 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, including Mdlles. Marie 
Marimon, Victoria Bunsden, Colombo, Clara Louise 
Kellogg, and Signori Fancelli, Vizzani, Mendioroz, 
Rota, Zoboli, and Borella. The orchestra—a 
powerful one—selected from the Italian Opera 
houses and the Philharmonic Societies, occupied 
the entire back of the stage, and was conducted by 
Mr. F. A. Cowen, M. Maton, and Le Chevalier J. 
Arban. It performed the overtures to ‘‘ Ruy Blas” 
and ‘* Zampa,” besides a selection from “ Les 
Huguenots,” arranged for grand orchestra and 
military band; the latter of which was loudly 
encored, as were one or two of the singers. This 
concert was a legitimate success, and evinces the 
spirit and energy of the manager. Let him keep up 
to the standard of Monday, and he will not lack 
enthusiastic support, notwithstanding the unfavour- 
able state of the weather. 


There is a good lake on the grounds, which affords 
an effective foreground for the scenic picture 
painted by Messrs. Grieve and Son, and represent- 
ing the Sultan’s Palace on the Bosphorus. This 
scene is capitally painted and surprisingly realistic 
even by daylight, while by night it makes the best 
venue possible for the fireworks. On Monday the 
rain held up while a brilliant display of fireworks 
took place at the back of the lake, consisting of 
flights of rockets, shells, maroons, fiery comets, set 
pieces, &c., which were loudly applauded. The palace 
wag also brilliantly illuminated with coloured fires. 
The Surrey Gardens military band of forty members 
performed during the display. Subsequently an 
extravaganza was performed in the theatre, written 
by Messrs. H. T. Arden and J. Milano, entitled 
** The Sylvan Statue ; or, the Festival of the Fauns,” 
and abounding in gorgeous costumes and striking 
scenic effects by the same artists as painted the 
Bosphorus Palace. Miss Ethella Easton plays 
Venus, Miss Lillie Lee Cupid, and Malle. Gillet is 
premiére danseuse in a grand spectacular ballet re- 
calling some of Mr.’ Strange’s best effects at the 
Alhambra. 
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FRANCE. 
Paris, May 28rd. 

The residence formerly occupied by Jean Jacques 
Rousseau at Montmorency is now announced for 
sale, and advantage will no doubt be taken by many 
persons of that circumstance to visit it, and become 
acquainted with one of the most picturesque sites 
in the environs of Paris. The description of the 
house must,be familiar to all readers of the ‘‘ Con- 
fessions.” It is situated on a hill which overlooks 
the town, and commands a delightful view, having 
in the foreground the Lake of Enghien, further on a 
thickly-wooded valley, dotted with white villas, and 
at the back the terrace of St.Germain. It was after 
the separation of Rousseau from Mdme. d’Epinay 
that he left the Hermitage and came to Mont-Louis, 
which then belonged to M. Mathas, intendent to the 
Prince de Condé. The mansion itself has since 
been enlarged, but the part occupied by Rousseau 
has been preserved untouched with pious solicitude. 
The donjon which he used as a study still remains, 
with the little apartment which he describes as 
having made out of a single room on the first floor 
ofthe house. Outside is the terrace with its avenue 
of limes, which he says served him as a drawing- 
room to receive the Marshal de Luxembourg, the 
Duchess de Montmorency, and the Countesses de 
Boufflers and Valentinois; also, close by is the 
arbour planted by himself above the stone table 
on which he wrote many pages of ‘‘ Emile’’ and the 
‘Nouvelle Héloise.” Rousseau resided here from 
December, 1757, to April, 1762, when his friends, 
the Marquis de Luxembourg and the Prince de 
Condé, came and carried him off at night to place 
him beyond the reach of the order of arrest issued 
against him after the publication of “Emile.” 
Mont-Louis now belongs to M. Boniface-Demaret, 
well-known from his long connection with the 
Constitutionnel, and who does the honours of his 
house and grounds to visitors with all the courtesy 
of a seigneur of the time with which his residence is 
so intimately associated. 

The Théatre Francais has reproduced the ‘‘ Sup- 
plice d'une Femme ”’ after an interval of three years. 
It is not likely that the revival of this comedy 
will evoke even a part of the excitement to which it 
gave rise when it was first put on the stage. The 
most curious feature in the whole piece is that it 
has no author in the eyes of the law. The hand- 
bills are thus worded :—“‘ Le Supplice d’une Femme, 
par M. X——.” The piece was originally written 
by M. Emile de Girardin in conjunction with M. 
Alexandre Dumas fils; but the two collaborateurs 
quarrelled at the first performance, each wishing to 
put his name to the work and laying claims to 
exclusive authorship. The affair went before the 
courts, and, as it was no easy matter to determine 
who had written the greater part of ‘“‘ Le Supplice 
dune Femme,” it was decided that the comedy 
should have no legal author. Neither of the two 
writers lost by it, for the piece is an abnormal 
picture of French society as devoid of truth as it is 
of dramatic merit. Got plays the suffering husband, 
but does not succeed in effacing the remembrance 
of Régnier, who was his predecessor in the part. 
Mdlle. Favart enacts with her usual ability the 
original and difficult réle of the faithless spouse, 
while Mdlle. Marcel, a little girl only six years old, 
shows a wonderful and precocious talent as her 
daughter. The excitement created by the late 
shocking murder in the Rue des Ecoles, when a 
husband, profiting by the inexorable law of the 
country, killed the wife who had betrayed him, gives 
a fresh interest to this piece, the foundation of 
which rests upon the most delicate of conjugal 
complications. Theodore Barriére, the author of 
the ‘* Comtessa de Somerive”’ is projecting another 
piece of the same kind, suggested by a vampire 
articlein Figaro. Apropos of marital indiscretions, the 
Parisians are recovering from the state of emotion 
into which they were plunged by the news of the 
murder of Mdme. Dubourg, and are beginning to 
recollect anecdotes more or less apropos. Here is 
the latest: At the Théatre Francais, Mdlle. D —— 
was, in the presence of the author, repeating her 
part in a comedy by Scribe. ‘“ My child,” said M. 





Scribe, “‘ permit me to give you a hint. Here is the 
scene. Suppose that you are in your own room. A 
young man is at your own feet making a passionate 
declaration of love to you; your husband suddenly 
enters. Now, what would you do?” “I would tell 
him to go away again,” replied the artless maiden. 

At the Chateau d’Eau we have an exciting drama 
by M. Hostein, entitled “ L’Afaire Lerouge,” and 
founded on the romance of the same name by Emile 
Gaborian. Albert de Commarin, the rich scion of a 
noble house, has always been led to believe that he 
is the son of the defunct Comte de Commarin, but 
his foster-brother, Noél;Gerdy, a poor and struggling 
lawyer, produces certain documents giving proof of 
his iilegitimacy, and showing that he (Noél) is the 
rightful heir, while Albert is the offspring of a liason 
of the Count. The young nobleman has scarcely 
recovered from this terrible blow when he is 
accused of the murder of the widow Lerouge, the 
nurse of the two infants, and she was in possession 
of papers which it would plainly be to his interest 
to destroy. Everything therefore seems against 
Albert, when Lerouge, the husband of the murdered 
woman, appears upon the scene, and sets all right. 
The real son and heir of the Count is Albert, Noél 
Gerdy being illegitimate, and it is he who has 
committed the crime, in order to usurp a title and 
fortune. His projects have been discovered, and 
his downfall brought about by a clever detective, 
who is the life and soul of the play, so he blows 
out his brains, and, justice being satisfied, the 
curtain falls. The play, acted altogether in a 
praiseworthy manner, is full of thrilling incidents, 
although it gives strange ideas of the working of 
the machinery of criminal law. It is well got up; 
one scene showing the room where the murder was 
committed, with the inanimate corpse still lying as 
when the assassin fled, and the police investigation 
going on, being eminently realistic, and in this 
popular theatre very successful. 








PROFESSIONAL SHORTCOMINGS.—XXI. 





To THE EprrTor. 

S1r,—Perhaps in no other thing is the superficial 
knowledge of musicians more apparent than in the 
question of ‘‘ The Pitch.” So much talk has taken 
place, and so much has been written upon this 
matter, that it seems incredible no single effort 
has been made to deduce a standard pitch from 
natural laws regulating the human voice. And 
before doing this—for I mean to settle it—we will 
look at the common-sense side of the matter. When 
man first attempted to evoke from an elastic sub- 
stance a pleasureable sound he found himself at once 
face to face with the intrinsic nature of the sub- 
stance which he found he could modify, but never 
change: it was his activity plus this individuality of 
substance that gave the sum of result; and this out- 
side part of the thing happens to be the very basis 
for all that has been sensibly or logically advanced, 
but having a false premiss the conclusions have 
been wrong. Then those who have started on 
what might in the hands of knowledge be a 
true basis for argument have started with no 
knowledge of physical facts. (Vide Mr.Hullah on 
the Pitch, in ‘Good Words” April 1, 1869.) 
Hence nothing of value has come of the attempts. 
With increasing means of communication, increased 
uniformity in pitch would naturally ensue if only 
for the sake of convenience, but this uniformity 
would solely affect fabricated instruments. And I 
think it fair to assume that when the inhabitants of 
countries and of cities were isolated from each other 
a greater diversity of pitch would be found to have 
existed than at the present time; men suited them- 
selves here, and regarded othersless. I come there- 
fore to this belief: In olden times men took such 
instruments as they found to hand, and composed 
for these at such pitch as they there found accepted. 
Like sensible men they made use of what they had 
in their best manner, but that is all. Now there is 
no means whatever by which either a true or an 
unchanging pitch can be deduced from instruments 
made by man; for these are, as before said, regulated 
by the intrinsic nature of the particular instrument, 





one differing from another according to the especial 
materials composing each; neither can a true pitch 
be deduced from musical writings, for these have 
been simply a matter of temporary convenience for 
an especial instrument regulated by the accepted 
pitch of its district. So far as we know, time was 
when three pitches were accepted, the chamber, 
the church, and the ‘concert, of which the 
church was the highest, and the efforts of 
musicians have naturally been directed to the 
amalgamation of these in order to obtain uni- 
formity instead of retaining diversity. Well, 
to obtain uniformity the first thing required is to 
find an absolute pitch that shall be unchangeable 
throughout all ages, and next to reduce all diver- 
sities in the writings of musicians to this mean 
level: that is to know how and what to transpose. 
As before stated, ‘‘the voice is the pitch,” but how? 
We cannot take the solos of any writers, because 
these have been composed for especial and frequently 
exceptional voices; we cannot take the choruses, 
because these have been written for the raw material 
irrespective of physical laws. Mr. Hullah’s example 
of the “‘ Hallelujah Chorus ”’ is out of count for that 
very reason, besides it is open to question whether 
Handel did not write the ‘‘ Messiah ” for the church 
pitch, and not getting it done there, transferred it 
to the concert, thereby having it done at a lower 
pitch than he originally intended. My position is 
this : to prove that anything was written for a differ- 
ent pitch than that which we at present use is to 
prove nothing useful, but only to prove a truism. 
Mr. Hullah asks, ‘It is much to be desired that 
some one would tell us what ‘ brilliancy’ in music 
actually means.” Well, ‘brilliancy” is nervous 
irritation ; it is neither force nor quality ; that is, it is 
not stimulus arising from amplitude or from form, 
but it is stimulus arising from speed, as all musicians 
may know. But we have nothing to do in this 
question with effect, but solely with convenience— 
the adjusting of sounds to a stave—for a stave is, as 
before said, to write notes upon, not to write them 
off; so that the matter of ‘ brilliancy” is out of 
count, it is irrelevant to the real subject to be dis- 
cussed. It is strange that it never occurred to 
physiologists that the proper way to settle this is to 
take the human instrument and analyse its intrinsic 
nature, independently of the influence of human 
will upon it. For argument, then, we can reduce 
the principle of pitch to one line, so ——, and it 
rests with us to determine what a note on that line 
shall be, and to elevate, depress, or retain our pre- 
sent standard accordingly. This is simple. As we 
want a stave for all voices, so we get our large stave 


of eleven lines the centre one—the one 





from which instruments would measure — being 
visible by its absence. Next we take the average 
voices—mezzo-soprano and baritone. He we en- 
counter our first discrepancy, andI regret that my 
physiological research is not sufficiently minute to 
settle this. The difference anatomists give, as dis- 
tinguishing the female from the male voice, is that 
that is two-thirds of this, which would make any 
given note in the female one ninth above the product 
of a like adjustment in the male. That is one fifth 
elevation from the difference in the tube and one 


fifth from the difference in the reed 


— 


As a matter of fact both by tactile experiments, oral 
experiments, and experiments gauging the wind, I 
don’t find this distance, and am inclined to think 
the old accepted notion of one octave is nearer the 
mark. However, I give the benefit of the doubt to 
the side against me and deduce my pitch from the 
lowest average—if it be lower—the baritone voice. 
Next, we have seen that in every voice there are three 
registers, pure and full, caused by difference of hue, 
the result of change in re-enforeement. We have 





seen, too, that the hue of the higher part is in its 
intrinsic nature descriptive of excitement, while that 
of the lower part is descriptive of the converse— 
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repose. Being so, we have the neutral portion in 
the centre which we can take as a basis for research 
and draw a line through its middle, thus —S— 
The elaboration is simple; to got a stave of what- 
ever dimension we have only to radiate our lines 
from this centre, so that actually we find with five 
lines a physical principle displayed in this manner, 
allowing a fifth as the average compass of this 
central and negative tinged portion of all voices 


2. 
= —— To keep this mode of writing for voices 
— 

— 


we can use a moveable signature; this for our present 
purpose is of no moment, so that question need not 
be entered upon, I only throw it in as an observation 
and an argument against the modern style of re- 
ducing male songs to the G clef. But it is clear to 
extract a pitch from physical laws, we have only to 
take our common voices, select a natural stave, 
strike our line between the two staves, compare with 
present elevation, and the thing is done. We will 
depress our female voice to the level of the baritone. 
It will be remembered that our actual English D in 
pitch was instanced as an example of production in 
two of our prominent baritones, that this was the 
highest limit of the sounds impinging at an obtuse 
angle, while G below was the lowest, then this will 
point to the conclusion that our present high pitch is 
the truest, and also tend to show the endeavour of 
nature and observation has been to elevate a 
fictitious pitch to its true level instead of an attempt 
to create a “brilliancy’ which Mr. Hullah and 
others cannot comprehend. It was rather amusing 
to see Mr. Reeves opposing the present pitch when 
the physical laws displayed in his own voice 
pointed unswervingly to the fact that the 
high pitch was the right one. The remedy is easy: 
if composers have written music for a false and 
lower pitch, then transposition is at hand, but why 
our present pitch should be judged as wrong because 
previous men to us have written to other pitches, is 
80 gross an assumption that it cannot for one 
moment be entertained by a reasonable creature. 

I may mention incidentally that I have in MS. 
some Solfeggi Fugati, which I believe are not pub- 
lished, written by Nicolo Porpora, for two equal 
voices. These are in the ‘‘A capella” style, there- 
fore were doubtless at church pitch. The compass 
of the first voice is from low D to high G, and the 
second voice from low G to high G—two octaves. 
The tessitura of the parts lies low. 

It may be advanced that from B toC is only a 
semitone, so B is not the central note, but such 
objection I have anticipated by pointing out the dis- 
crepancy between the scale and the stave; as a 
matter of fact, taking the two outside notes of the 
neutral register, we can get our present pitch 


thus: —2— 


reduced it. Then the proper note to date from is 
not the treble C, but the C below, that is, the note 
between the two common voices of mankind. I un- 
hesitatingly assert that the ordinary pitch of the voice 
taken from any casual hundred common labourers 
would be the one in present use—no higher, no 
lower. At all events, if my conclusions are wrong, 
the premisses are right, and the only right ones for 
afixed pitch. The argument in ‘Good Words,” based 
upon the supposition that each note in increasing alti- 
tude is accompanied by increased difficulty of produc- 
tionis only a personal advancement of the utterly false 
guess which people jump at, that because they find 
in their ignorance and with their false production 
certain phenomena arising from relative difficulties, 
so such phenomena must be the result of a physical 
law. There never was a more absurd idea advanced 
than this: a true voice will find the difficult notes, if 
such there be, are border notes of each register irre- 
spective of actual altitude, and an E produced with 
difficulty is no proof whatever that the G above is diffi- 
cult too. A congress of men to analyse this question 
on the principles I have herein laid down would do 
more towards effecting a permanent settlement of the 
vexed question that all the opinions of visionary 
theories that have been hitherto advanced; andmore, 
in no other way whatever can musicians hope to 


effect avy solution to their difficulty and remoyo 


It amounts to the same, only I have 





one, and a chief, cause of much personal rancour 

amongst that class of men into whose hands music 

seems at present for the most part to have fallen.— 

I am, Sir, truly yours, CHarnes Lunn. 
Edgbaston, May 15, 1872. 





VOICE AND RESPIRATION. 





To tHe Eprror. 

S1z,—No writers were ever yet esteemed who, to 
strengthen their opinions, make broad assertions 
which cannot be maintained, and much less when 
coupled with rashness. Mr. Lunn writes: ‘* We 
have a number of men whose sole aim is to destroy 
the change of hue under the pretext of covering an 
imaginary gap, and reduce the voice to one mono- 
tonous series of tones. They cannot do this entirely, 
but they ‘ bridge over the break.’” Thissentencecon- 
tains three inaccuracies: 1. Gaps, or unevennesses 
of voice, are not imaginary; 2. Monotonous tones 
are caused by breaks, inasmuch as they disturb exact 
vibration, without which no voice is in a healthy 
condition; 3. I can remove the breaks, and who 
they are who bridge over them I leave to Mr. Lunn 
to name. 

‘Those hasty-pudding {men,” writes Mr. Lunn, 
‘‘who try a general system of amalgamation are 
pleased to adopt the word ‘ break’ to enable them to 
usurp the position of instructors to their God and 
improvers on His creation. Would they think thus 
if they were not paid?” If Mr. Lunn were not a 
medical man this sentence might lead some to sup- 
pose him to be a member of the ‘‘ Peculiar People.” 
Physicians are called in to restore, not to improve 
function; and would that their remedies were of a 
more exact nature! I am constantly called in to 
strengthen voice: Mr. Lunn may deny my power to 
do this, yet I am nevertheless called in, and perform 
my duty so completely that it strengthens the 
general tone of the system of my pupils. What 
now becomes of Mr. Lunn’s question about being 
paid? I am paid for practising an exact remedy, 
while the world pays too much for the inexact science 
of medicine. Nevertheless, I have lost many kind 
professional friends; I have been made the subject 
of violent and unwise attacks, merely because I not 
only believe in my discovery, but for twenty years 
have practised it ; and now, having many adherents, 
a few shots more will not put it down. 

I know an eminent physician who disapproved of 
the plans of a hospital for consumption: before he 
left ithe proposed to the Governors, without success, 
the practice of my exercises. I here copy the letter 
of Professor Alfred Taylor :— 

‘* Chemical Laboratory, Guy’s, July 17, 1862. 

‘Dear Sir,—I have examined the substance which 
you, a medical man, left at my house, said to have 
been expectorated. It consists chiefly of phosphate 
of lime with some organic matter. It is of the 
nature of bone phosphate. It may indicate ossifica- 
tion of the larynx, trachea, or some part of the 
bronchial tubes ; but sometimes it has been secreted 
by the bronchial glands, and after death phosphate 
of lime has been found in them.—I am, yours faith- 
fully, ‘*AurreD 8. Tayzor.” 

The gentleman from whom this substance passed 
is now quite well, and he has reason to be grateful 
to Almighty God for the discovery of voice develop- 
ment and restoration. If consumptive patients had 
the advantage of my system, four out of ten might 
be saved from a lingering death.—I am, &c., 

G. F, Fuowens. 

{We cannot go further into medical questions con- 
cerning the voice.—Eb. ] - 





General and Mrs. Tom Thumb, Commodore Nutt, 
and Miss Minnie Warren, purpose returning to 
America at an early date, and are now exhibiting, 
previous to a final farewell to England, at the Palais 
Royal, Argyll-street, Regent-street. Though many 
years have elapsed since Tom Thumb made his first 
appearance amongst us, his popularity seems in no 
degree to abate, and the presence of his little wife, 
with the Commodore and Miss Warren, adds to the 
attractiveness of the entertainment. The General 
himself has grown somewhat portly, and looks quite 
a respectable middle-aged gentleman in miniature. 
The Commodore, whose figure has not developed 
into such aldermanic proportions, is very active, and 
sustains the chief part of the comic business ; while 
the ladies do their utmost to amuse, and with 
evident success, 





ROYAL GENERAL THEATRIOAL FUND. 





The annual festival of the Royal Geieral 
Theatrical Fund was celebrated by a dinner at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern on Saturday night. 
H.R.H the Duke of Edinburgh presided; and 
among those present were the following gentle- 
men: Lietenant Haig, Colonel du Plat, General 
Sir R. Airey, Lord H. Lennox, Dr. Hastings, Mr. 
Douglas Straight, M.P., Colonel Colville, Messrs. 
Benjamin Webster, Arthur Stirling, Buckstone, 
Alfred Wigan, J. C. Pawle, F. Mead, E. P. 
Addison, Henry Huggins, Charles Shaw, Martin 
Pratt, C. Cuff, E. J. Beale, E. L. Blanchard, John 
M’Cabe, W. C. B. Bellamy, John Ames Gilbert, 
Charles Coote, Dillon Croker, Scott Siddons, F. 
Herbert, W. Chippendale, E. Villiers, E. Clifton, 
Gaston Murray, J. W. Willing, J. W. Anson, R. 
Romer, Oscar Moore, W. H. Swanborough, T. J. 
Bishop, W. A. Joyce, &ec. 

The loyal toasts were proposed with commend- 
able brevity by the Chairman, and Sir Richard 
Airey responded for the three forces, and testified 
to their several deservings. 

The Duke of Edinburgh : My Lords and 
Gentlemen: My next toast is that which I may 
call the toast of the evening, that is, “ Prosperity 
to the Royal General Theatrical Fund.” (Cheers.) 
In my opinion, as faras I know, such an Institu- 
tion as this could not be too well known. (Cheers.) 
The lives of the actor and thé actress are very 
peculiar. The public—those of the community 
who derive the greatest pleasure from the lives of 
those talented personages—know, as a general 
rule, very little, and, I am grieved to say, seem to 
care very little, about their private welfare. (Hear; 
hear.) Those personally acquainted with the 
profession know very well many are the heart- 
burnings and numerous the disappointments. 
How many are there who do not succeed for the 
many who do? The grand object of this Institu- 
tion is to stand by those who do not succeed. 
(Cheers.) Many are there among the unsuccessful 
ones who have much to regret and mourn over. 
It is well then that such an institution as this 
should exist. I feel, my lords and gentlemen, 
that itis not necessary to say more than to re- 
commend this society to your notice. You all 
know more about it than Ido, (Cheers.) I have 
looked into the matter, and as well as I can 
understand I do not know that I could be better 
engaged than in recommending the Royal General 
Theatrical Fund to your best consideration. 
(Cheers.) The demands on the Fund during the 
past year have been considerable. Iam, never- 
theless, in the position to state that the society 
has been well able to meet all the demands 
made upon it. As far as I know,I am perfectly 
justified in recommending the fund to your best 
consideration. (Cheers.) As far as I am able to 
judge the expenses have been very moderate in 
comparison to the good that has been accom- 

lished. I, therefore, my lords and gentlemen, 

eel much pleasure in recommending this institu- 
tion to your favourable consideration. (Cheers.) 
I have been told that one of the gentlemen 
present this evening—Mr. Buckstone—was at one 
time in the profession to which I have taken. I 
am confident that had he remained in it he would 
now be at least an admiral of the fleet. (Great 
laughter and cheers.) 

Mr. Buckstone then rose, and spoke as follows: 
Your Royal Highness, my lords, ladies, and 
gentlemen: In addressing you this evening [ 
must endeavour as much as possible to avoid 
speaking in the same strain as when two years 
ago we were honoured by the chairmanship of the 
Prince of Wales. Still, it will be somewhat 
difficult to escape referring to the great kindness 
of our chairman this evening in consenting to 
preside at this our twenty-seventh annual festival, 
or to omit expressions of loyalty and devotion to 
the two royal brothers who have so signally 
served us and our fund. The sailor has always 
been a favourite with the English nation, from 
the days of Blake, Nelson, Rodney, Jervis, and 
many other heroes of naval renown, and I am 
sure that our sailor chairman of this evening is a 
favourite with everybody; and I hope I may not 
be thought egotistical if I mention, by the way; 
that I once lost a chance of being a naval hero 
myself, having, when a boy, been afloat, but was 
sent for home by a grandfather, who, you will 
hardly believe it, could not bear to part, 
with me. Had I permanently entered the 


service, who knows but by this time I might 
have been an admiral, and our chairman acting 
under my orders. (Laughter.) However Iam quite 
satisfied with my commission as Commander 
of the Royal Haymarket, and as our chairman 


is Captain of the Galatea, there is still some 
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affinity between us, as in my Haymarket crew I 
haveahumanGalateaof myown. (Much laughter.) 
That we may never again be plunged in war, either 
on land or at sea, is the heartfelt wish of us all. 
- Still, if such a stern necessity should arrive, be as- 
sured the Duke of Edinburgh will be found at 
his post. He has risen from midshipman up- 
wards, and now I am happy to hear that, in the 
words of the old song, ‘‘ Post-Captain he is rated,” 
However, Mr. Ruskin informs us that war would 
be impossible if; when it was proclaimed, every 
lady in Europe should go into mourning and 
shave her head, presuming that all Europe filled 
with bald ladies would put an end to all war. I 
do not exactly see the force of this argument, 
while whether the ladies would consent to be 
shaved is very doubtful, I must now, but as 
briefly as possible, state the present condition of 
our fund. During the past year we have paid 
in annuities, to thirty-five members, no less a sum 
than £1460, we have met the funeral expenses of 
three deceased members, and have returned £122 
to those wishing to retire from the fund; and 
although, to meet these claims, we have been 
obliged to draw from our reserve £129, yet, with 
the help of your liberality to-night, we hope to 
replace that amount, and to say that, by to-mor- 
row, our capital will far exceed £13,000; and I 
am sure it will interest you to hear that, since 
our foundation, we have paid in annuities to aged 
or disabled members, the large amount of £17,660. 
Our expenses and disbursements for the last 
twelve months have certainly been very heavy, 
but the generosity of friends has enabled us 
to meet all payments, and it would be un- 
grateful if I did not give you the names of 
those friends. In the first place, Mr. 
Sothern handed to us the entire profits of his 
benefit on the last night of his appearance in 
England, previous to his departure for America, 
amounting to more than one hundred and eighty 
pounds; also Mr. Halliwell, the well-known 
Shakespearean antiquary and commentator, pre- 
sented us with fifty pounds: while Mr. Sims 
Reeves, who was most anxious to be here to-night, 
and sing us a song, but being prevented by a 
professional engagement this evening at Liver- 
pool, has sent ten guineas in the vain attempt to 
make amends for his absence; and I must also 
inform you that we have received two legacies of 
two hundred pounds each, one from a deceased 
patroness of the drama, Mrs. Walmsley, and the 
other from a Miss Hamilton, a good lady who 
resided at Brighton. These names we shall ever 
remember with gratitude, only wishing I could 
mention many more like them, and hope that 
when lovers of the drama think about making 
their wills they will not forget the Royal General 
Theatrical Fund, and am, indeed, sorry that such 
a recollection did not strike the old lady of 
Stamford Street. And now, ladies and gentle- 
men, I wish to impress upon you and the public 
that the General Theatrical Fund has no connec- 
tion whatever with any other institution, neither 
with the Dramatic College, the Dramatic Sick 
Fund, or any other similar charity. We stand 
alone, and are chiefly supported by the subscrip- 
tions of our one hundred and sixty members, by 
donations at public dinners, and other resources. 
We admit every class of dramatic artiste, in town 
and country, from the lofty tragedian to the low 
comedian, from the pantomimist and dancer, 
to the prompter; and from the prompter to the 
call boy; and I am sure if you were well 
acquainted with the hard work of our directors 
to sustain our capital, to attend to the proper 
business of the fund, and the great good they 
do, you would applaud them heartily; at least, 
not damn them with faint praise, that most 
depressing of all forms of encouragement. I 
recollect when I was a young actor, of course 
many years ago, I was, like most young aspirants, 
anxious to gain praise from any one, and to give 


you an idea of the faint praise I once met with 


I must inform you I was at that time given by 
my manager a very good part to act, which being 
received by the public, as we say in the playbills, 
with “roars of laughter,” I considered that my 
fortune was made. A worthy vendor of news- 
papers—a great critic and patron of the drama— 
asked me for an order. On giving him one I 
called next day, expecting to hear a flattering 
account of my performance, but to which he 
scarcely alluded. However, being determined to 
learn what effect my acting had produced on him, 
I nervously put the question by saying, ‘‘ Did you 
see me last night?” He merely replied, ‘‘ Oh, 
yes.” Well, were you pleased?”  Hé again 
replied with his “Oh, yes.’ ‘‘ There was a great 
deal of laughter, wasn’t there?” I said. Again 
it was only ‘Oh, yes.”” I then came to the point 


by the faint, byt direct inquiry, « Did you—did 





you—like me in my character?” His reply, after 
a moment’s thought, was, ‘‘ Yes, you made me 
smile!” ‘That was my experience of faint praise. 
And now, my lords, ladies, and gentlemen, 
I am happy to inform you that our Gracious 
Queen and patroness has again sent us her usual 
donation of one hundred pounds; and, believe 
me, that during the illness of the Prince of 
Wales no class amongst her Majesty’s devoted 
subjects felt deeper sympathy for her great 
anxieties and those of the Princess, or more 
rejoiced ut the return to health of the Prince, 
than the class to which I have the honour to 
belong; and this cannot be wondered at, when 
we read the kind answer sent by the Prince of 
Wales, some little time ago, to the address of the 
London managers and actors, congratulating him 
on his recovery; in which his royal highness 
emphatically assures us that the warm interest 
he takea in the English drama has been, and ever 
will be, his endeavour to promote its success; 
therefore Iam sure we may all ery, ‘‘God save 
the Queen,’’ and “God bless the Prince and 
Princess of Wales.” We have all known and felt 
how kindness and consideration will touch the 
hearts of the coldest, and that when we have 
solicited a favour or help for any worthy purpose, 
how the prompt and frank granting of such favour 
endears the giver to the suppliant. How much, 
then, must the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Edinburgh be endeared, not only to the members 
of our fund, but to the nation, for their kind and 
prompt acquiescence whenever kindness and help 
are needed! Then, my lords and gentlemen, if 
you wish to be endeared to us, all you have to 
do is to emulate the generous qualities and excel- 
lent natures of the royal brothers, and be as kind 
and as liberal to us to-night as they have been. 
(Great cheering). Mr. Buckstone concluded by 
proposing ‘‘ The Chairman of the evening,” which 
was responded to in happy terms by 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, who 
said that he had always taken a great interest in 
the theatrical profession, and so had his brother, 
the Prince of Wales. (Cheers.) He, therefore, 
felt the liveliest interest in the affairs of the 
society. 

Subscriptions, amounting in all to £640, were 
announced. Among the subscribers was the 
Queen for £100. 

Several other toasts followed. 

The Duke of Edinburgh was most enthusiasti- 
cally greeted both on entering and leaving the 
hall. 

The musical arrangements were under the di- 
rection of Mr. George Perren, who was very effec- 
tively assisted by Mdlle. Carola, Miss Banks, Miss 
Janet Haydon, Miss Adelaide Newton, Miss 
Cullenford, Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. T. Lawler. 
Mr. Edward Murray, and Herr Carl Stepan. 
Mr. Goodchild was the toastmaster. The pro- 
ceedings lasted till a late hour. 








THE SHAM BOX-OFFICE SYSTEM. 





A gentleman applied to Mr. Vaughan at Bow 
Street on Tuesday for advice under the following 
circumstances. He stated that it was his desire 
to purchase two tickets for the Covent Garden 
Opera, for which purpose he proceeded to a box 
office situated two or three doors from this court. 
He went in and purchased two tickets, for which he 
was charged £1 1s. He then discovered that the 
price of the tickets was 7s. each, and that the place 
in question was not the genuine box office of the 
Italian Opera. He demanded his money back, but 
was refused, being told by a person at the office 
that they had to pay 8s. themselves for the tickets. 
Applicant before purchasing the tickets, asked if it 
was the Opera box office, and was responded to in 
the affirmative. One of the box office keepers, who 
was in attendance, informed Mr. Vaughan that he 
was ready to return the money, and told the 
applicant so from the first. The applicant emphati- 
cally denied this. 

Mr. Vaughan cautioned the box-office keeper, and 
told him to give up the money, which was at once 
done. Applicant then retired. 








Hotioway’s OrnTMENT AND Pitts.—HELP UNDER SuFFERING. 
When multitudes are sorely afflicted with complaints which, 
short of endangering life, bring almost every other personal 
trouble, it would be well were the kuowledge of these remedies 
widely disseminated. No diseases which afflict the human 
body ere more irksome to bear, or more difficult to cure, than 
skin diseases, whether superficial sores or deep ulcerations. 
Holloway’s Ointment has proved itself a ready remedy for these 
maladies ; it at*once assuages pain, cleans the wound, and 
works out a sound and lasting cure, more certainly and more 
rapidly than any other application. In old affections, debili- 
tated habits, and constitutional ailments, Holloway’s Pills 
should be taken to increase the salutary effects of his unguents, 








REVIEWS. 





The Book of Common Praise. Arranged and Princi- 
pally Composed by C. E. Wituine, Organist and 
Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral 
Union; and late Organist and Director of the 
Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. ‘l'o which 
are added Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis, as sung on Festivals at All Saints’, 
Margaret Street; and Responses for Advent and 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 

The Tunes only of the above. 

The Words of the Hymns only. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Willing’s valuable 
collection of Hymns and Tunes has succeeded in 
establishing itself among the legion of competitors. 
But in truth there is no comparing the ‘* Book of 
Common Praise” with any of the more popular 
Hymn Books of the present day, and it is a good 
thing that the original design of the work was not 
carried out, as in that case a great many of Mr. 
Willing’s own compositions would most likely have 
been omitted. All these are good: many of the 
highest excellence ; as one example of the latter we 
may instance the setting of Dr. Neale’s beautiful 
funeral hymn, ‘‘ Safe Home.” Great pains appear 
to have been taken with the selected standard tunes: 
all are beautifully harmonized, the inner parts 
being very melodious. 

The selection of Hymns is admirable; all the 
popular favourites are included; the old church 
hymns are very numerous—many from the ‘ devout 
and scholarly” translation by Mr. J. D, Chambers ; 
others by Dr. Neale, &c., &c. 

Whether as a complete Hymn and Tune-book, or 
as furnishing alternative music for existing hymn- 
books, we look upon this work as very valuable, and 
it is moreover so cheap as to be within the reach of 
everybody. 








[Lamporn Cock & Co.] 


“In the Hour of my Distress.” Sacred Song with 
Choir. Words by Herrick (1629). Music by 
Brintey RicwarDs. 


Mr. Richards’ setting of Herrick’s lines has long 
been well known and deservedly popular: he has in 
the edition before us modified its form, assigning the 
refrain to four voices in addition to the principal. 
The effect is good, and those who know it as 
originally written will be pleased equally with those 
who hear it first in its present shape. 








[R. Cocks & Co.] 
Stars of the Summer Night. Serenade. Words by 
LoncFeLLow. Music by Miss M. Linpsay. 


Miss Lindsay’s songs have achieved such a position 
in the drawing-room that commendation is needless. 
She has been fortunate in her poetry in the present 
instance, and there is little doubt that another will 
be added to her popular successes. Key G, 6-8 time, 
compass nine notes, D to E. 








(H. Sreap & Co.] 


“ Biddy O’Grath.” Irish Song. Words by Bucnane 
Music by Mrrana. 


A characteristic and piquant air to a remarkably 
inconsequential lyric, as are so many of Erin’s 
ditties. Much will depend on the singer, but there 
are plenty of materials in the song to produce an 
effect in the hands of a competent vocalist. It is 
set in A minor, 6-8 time, compass an octave, E to E. 





Uue Soirée a Naples. 

Ep. REYLorFF. 

A pleasing composition, with no difficulties for a 
moderate player. It runs on merrily to the end 
with a quaint charm that prevents anything like 
weariness. It is a good and encouraging student’s 
piece. 


Tarentelle pour Piano. Par 








[Weekes & Co.] 


“ Cold.” Written by SHettzy. Composed by H. L. 
MoyseEy. 


There is considerable musical feeling shown in 
this setting of Shelley’s dreamy verses; and the 
composer has effectively employed change of time 
and of the mode of the key to bring out the ideas of 
the poet. The key is B, compass nine notes— 
F to G. , 
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SCHOOLS AND PROFESSORS SUPPLIED. 


Orders from the Country, accompanied by a 
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Catalogues forwarded Post Free on application, 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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FOR 


THE BEST POSITIONS 


IN 


BOTH OPERA HOUSES, 


NILSSON'S CONCERTS 


On JUNE 5th and 24th, 


AND OTHER 


PRINCIPAL CONCERTS, 


Horticultural Flower Shows, &c., 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
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CRYSTAL PALACE, 
AY 


J. B. CRAMER AND COvs, 
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CITY BRANCH. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTE, 
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AMERICAN ORGAN 
WA REROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
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It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 
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This week the triennial festival at Dusseldorf is 
taking place. 





The Lireo, Barcelona, has closed its doors through 
the bankrupty of the manager Baraldi. 





The Kénisberg Festival under the direction of 
Ferdinand Hiller comes off next week, 





** Hush” is the title of Mr. Tom Hood's “ Protean 
entertainment ” for Mr. Frederic Maccabe. _ 





A Philharmonic Society is now formed in Paris, 
composed of several of the leading Musicians. 





Rubinstein’s opera of “ Feramors,” produced a 
fortnight ago at Vienna, has not proved successful. 





Mr. Gye has expressed his determination to pro- 
duce ‘‘ Lohengrin” before the close of the season. 





Next Wednesday the first of a series of concerts 
will be given at Bayreuth, in Bavaria, on the 
occasion of the first stone of Herr Wagner’s theatre 
being laid. 








On Wednesday a grand festival took place in 
Vienna for the inauguration of Schubert’s monu- 
ment. 





La Scala re-opened last week for two evenings for 
the benefit of the “Pii Instituti Filarmonico 6 
Teatrale,”’ 





Mr. H. Schiitz Wilson is the author of the paper 
in the Dark Blue, “‘A Morning Performance,” a 
portion of which we recently quoted. 





Brougham’s comedy, ‘‘ Among the Breakers,” will 
be revived at the Strand to-morrow night, on the 
close of the run of “‘ The Poor Gentleman.” 





M. Renard, an eminent tenor of the French opera, 
for whose benefit a performance was given only a 
few days ago, died fhis week after a long illness. 





Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington will give an inter- 
esting matinée on Thursday next, singing some of 
her own compositions. M. Lemmens will play 
“ the Volunteers’ March” on the Mustel organ. 





Fun considers Mr. Bancroft as Sir Frederick Blount 
is a mere “ BLONDE Hawtree” (sic). Is this another 
instance of what the critics term ‘the degraded 
spectacle’? of an actor in petticoats, or is it that 
Fun’s French genders are a trifle foggy ? 





A troupe of strolling players, accused of acting a 
stage play in an unlicensed booth, were discharged 
from the Greenwich Police Court on Saturday, on 
the technical ground that the booth, being remove- 
able, was not a house or place in the sense of a 
building. 





Jaell has arrived in Paris, after visiting most of 
the capitals of Europe, from Naples to Moscow. 
No pianist since the retirement of Rubinstein 
obtains such honours for pianoforte playing as 
Jaell, with his exquisite touch and brilliant 
execution. 





At Florence an opera called ‘‘ La Secchia Rapita,” 
due to the united efforts of six composers, has 
gained general approbation. The maestri, who have 
contributed each from three to four pieces to the 
work in question, are named Bachini, Dechamps, 
Felici, Gialdini, Tacchinardi and Usiglio. 

Le Menestrel states that Mdme. Lucca is about to 
sell her jewels in London—a dazzling collection of 
diadems, brooches, bracelets, and precious stones of 
all kinds, each of which recalls an evening’s 
triumph. The wealth of this collection, says Le 
Menestrel, is only equalled by its artistic interest. 





An Italian composer, Sig. Mariani, has had the 
freedom of the city conferred upon him by the 
municipality of Bologna. This honour is apparently 
considered of some importance ; for when it was 
proposed that it should be offered to Herr Wagner, 
a discussion was raised on the point, and the 
further consideration of it postponed. 





A prestidigitateur gave an exhibition in a Texas 
town the other day in which he introduced the fa- 
miliar feature of pretending to load a pistol and allow 
one of the audience to fire it point blank at him, he 
catching the bullet. The spectator selected dropped 
a bona fide ball into the pistol and fired killing the 
exhibitor immediately. The murderer has been 
arrested. 

Pasdeloup, says the Gazette Musicale, is to visit 
London in June. If he brings his entire orchestra 
and gives similar concerts tothose he favours the 
blouses with, at the Cirque in Paris, he will find in 
London an appreciative public. We want orchestral 
music; there is a plethora of concerts-of a mixed 
character, as Berlioz described them, “neither fish, 
flesh, nor fowl.” 





The State and Municipal authorities in France, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy lend support to their 
lyrical theatres by subyentions, 
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aid, the scarcity of talent rarely secures the 
manager a successful season. London, St. Peters- 
burg, and America, afford greater remuneration 
than obtained in most other countries, and the best 
talent is thus secured in these places. 





A meeting of the Executive Committee in 
connection with The Exhibition of Ancient Musical 
Instruments, was held on Tuesday morning, at 
Clarence House. His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh presided, and there were present Lord 
Gerald Fitzgerald, Mr. H. Leslie, Mr. P. C. Owen, 
and Mr. Alan 8. Cole (secretary). The private view 
of the Exhibition will take place in the afternoon of 
Friday, the 31st instant. 

A return was issued on Tuesday of the number of 
students in training colleges, with the percentage of 
male and female students in each college who ob- 
tained the mark, ‘“ Fair,” ‘*Good,”’ or ‘‘ Excellent,” 
for their progress in music during the last year, 
Seventeen colleges adopt the Hullah system; nine- 
teen are taught with the moveable Do without the 
Tonic Sol-fa notation, and ten with the moveable 
Do and the Tonic Sol-fa notation. 





An action was brought on Monday in the Court of 
Common Pleas by a comedian against the pro- 
prietor of a music-hall to recover £100 penalty, 
upon the ground that he, having only a music 
license, allowed stage-dancing. The case, instead 
of being argued on its merits, however, turned on a 
technicality as to venue, and the plaintiff was non- 
suited, leaving the question itself exactly where it 
was. 





We are glad to see again announced the manu- 
factory of Sax, the inventor of the family of 
Sax-horns, Saxophones, Sax-tubas and other new 
instruments. The war had greatly damaged the 
fortune of this clever artist, inventor, and manu- 
facturer. In remembrance of the admirable effect 
of his saxophones played last season, in London by 
the Band of the Old Imperial Guard, we hope to see 
these instruments introduced into our military 
bands. 





The Musical Union is fortunate this season in 
producing the two most remarkablé pianists now in 
London. The young Rendano in sensibility, elas- 
ticity of touch, and elegance of phraseology, is un- 
rivalled, and evidently has produced a deep 
impression to induce the director to engage him 
a second time. Duvernoy,the second débutant in 
elan, power, brilliancy, and crispness of touch, 
intelligence, and mastery of the mechanism of the 
pianoforte, has no superior, and was no less success- 
ful. This artist also is to appear a second 


time, 
by request of the members. : 





In the Court of Common Pleas on Monday, Miss 
Wesley, sister of Dr. Wesley, the organist at 
Gloucester Cathedral, brought an action against the 
North London Tramway Company, to recover 
compensation for an injury received in one of the 
cars. The plaintiff had opened a window, and had 
placed her hand upon the ledge, when the window 
fell, and hurt one of the fingers of her right hand, 
thereby seriously interfering with her profession as 
a teacher of music. The company contended that 
the accident was attributable to the plaintiff's 


negligence, but the jury awarded her £100 
damages. 





The Italian opera singers are likely to effect what 
has so long baffled the efforts of the Society of Arts, 
in re Pitch. At a concert given this week by Sir A. 
de Rothschild, Erard’s pianoforte was lowered to the 
French diapason by command of the prima 
donna assoluta. It has long been a matter of 
serious regret that this question has not been settled, 
and not thus left to the authority of the foreign 
vocalists. We are bound to say that they 
manage these things better in France than in 
England. The Society of Arts’ pitch then is 
no longer used where the opera singers are en- 
gaged to sing either in public or priyate. 


The French Government has lately appointed a 
Consultative Committee, composed of Deputies, 
Councillors of State; and Members of the Institute, 
to watch over the interests of art asa school of 
public morality and instruction. M. Regnier, the 
esteemed and admirable comedian whose retirement 
is so keenly regretted on both sides of the Channel, 
is a member of this committee, on which his long 
and varied experience, both as actor and professor 
at the Conservatoire, his high character, and his 
rare culture, will be eminently advantageous to the 
profession and the art in which he shone for more 
than forty years. 





The Newspaper Press Fund dinner on Saturday 
was enlivened by a capital concert given by Mdme. 
Urso, Signor Caravoglia, Mdme. Colombo, Mdlle. 
Carreno, Mr. Trelawny Cobham, Signor Foli, and 
Mdme. Conneau, and culminating in the render- 
ing by Signors Foli and Zoboli of the well-known 
buffo duet, ‘‘ Se fiato in Corpo,” with a vivacity and 
charm that delighted every one present. Some 
excellent glees were sung in the course of the evening 
by the Standard Quartet. Sir Julius Benedict was 
the conductor of the music, for the operatic portion 
of which the Fund was indebted to the kind consent 
of Mr. Mapleson, as well as to the artists themselves. 





The sham box-office system has received a 
salutary warning from the Bow-street magistrate. 
Considering how close one of these establishments 
is to the Police Court, it is curious that it should 
flourish so amazingly, and as it were in the very 
face of detection. The complainant who elicited 
the managerial rebuke had been charged a guinea 
for a couple of tickets which were being sold a few 
yards further on at the real Opera box-office for 
seven shillings a piece. The actual snare for the 
public is not the existence per se of these specu. 
lative enterprises, but the propinquity of one of 
them so close to the Opera-house as to be mistaken 
for the genuine box-office of the theatre. 





The Committee of the Victoria Park Sunday band 
met on the 20th ult. to make arrangements for the 
commencement of the seventeenth year of the band. 
After a long discussion with reference to their 
financial position, it was determined that they 
would risk the liabilities of another season, and 
trust to the friends of the movement to liberally 
support them in their efforts to provide for the 
toiling thousands of the East of London two hours’ 
innocent musical recreation in the open air during 
the summer Sunday evenings. It was resolved that 
the seventeenth season of the band should com- 
mence on Whit-Sunday, May 19, at 5p.m. Mr. 
Shapcott’s brass band will be again engaged, assisted 
by Mr. Payne’s monster gong drum. Music will be 
performed, selected from the works of the most 
eminent composers, sacred and secular. 





The Observer informs us that there is a hitch in 
the planned arrangements for an early visit of the 
Comédie Frangaise to this country. It will be re- 
membered that, contrary to all expectation, the 
Government grant has been continued by M. Thiers 
to the Thédtre Francais, and it is said that the 
Comédie was politely informed that if English 
people were so eager about the art of the leading 
Parisian theatre, the proper place to witness its 
representations is in Paris, and not in London. If 
this statement be true, the refusal shows a particu- 
larly snappish disposition on the part of the French 
Government. Nobody can argue that a few plays 
given in England would divert any travellers from 
their intention of visiting Paris. The visit of the 
Comédie to these shores was simply calculated to 
keep alive the entente artistique, and not to derogate 
from the attractions of Paris in any way. 





The Theatre Royal, Melbourne, was totally 
destroyed by fire on the 19th March. This was the 
first playhouse in Australia. On the eve of its 
destruction, ‘‘ The Streets of New York” had been 
performed ; and shortly before twelve the vicinity 
of the dressing rooms were found to be on fire. 





Alarm was instantly given and help soon at hand; 
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and at first there seemed a chance of saving the 
building, but the scenes caught fire, and the whole 
edifice was soon in flames. The Melbourne Argus 
says :—'' The destruction of three large Australian 
theatres—the Haymarket in Melbourne, the Prince 
of Wales’s opera house in Sydney, and now tho 
Theatre Royal—in the brief space of eighteen 
months, seems a remarkable coincidence. The 
three events coming so quickly after each other have 
been a severe blow to the profession, and it is hoped 
that these disasters will lead to the introduction of 
an improved style of building for such places of 
entertainment.” 





The contribution of Sir Julius Benedict to the 
Boston Jubilee is a setting of the following verses of 
Mr. Dexter Smith, entitled ‘‘ Our victorious Ban- 
ner.” Mr. Smith is a song-writer who, as our 
readers know, has been very fortunate in lyrical 
composition both on this and the other side of the 
Ocean. 


O’er the high and o’er the lowly 
Floats that banner, bright and holy, 
In the rays of Freedom’s sun; 
In the nation’s heart embedded, 
O’er a Union newly wedded, 
One in all and all in one! 


Let that banner wave for ever, 
May its lustrous stars fade never 
Till the stars shall pale on high ; 
While there’s Right the Wrong defeating, 
While there’s hope in true hearts beating, 
Truth and Freedom shall not die. 


As it floated long before us, 
Be it ever floating o’er us, 

O’er our land from shore to shore ; 
There are freemen yet to wave it, 
Millions who will die to save it, 

Wave it, save it evermere! 





An Eisteddfod is to be held at Llandovery on the 
29th inst., when prizes, ranging from five to twenty 
guineas, will be given for choral performances of 
selections from Handel. Mr. Brinley Richards 
adjudicates. In connection with these annual 
festivals it may be noted with what tenacity of life 
the Welsh language survives among us, not only as 
a spoken but a lettered tongue. In the seventh 
year of Henry the Eighth’s reign, the fiat went 
forth for the destruction of that tongue in the 
shape of an Act of Parliament for the purpose 
‘‘of extinguishing and exterminating” the Welsh 
language, and everything exclusively Welsh. 
Henry’s Act has fared very ill. So remote is Welsh 
speech from extermination that last Sunday the 
Bishop of St. Asaph preached a sermon in Welsh at 
the church in Ely Place, Holborn, which was 
crowded with London Cymru. The entire service, 
like the sermon, was conducted in the ancient 
tongue. There are, moreover, some seventeen or 
eighteen Welsh places of worship in London alone, 
all of them in flourishing condition. 





An interesting account of the Moravian settle- 
ment at Konigsfeld was given in the Daily News on 
Monday. This Kénigsfeld community, in common 
with the communities of other Moravian settle- 
ments, is divided into “choirs,” each choir being 
constituted of persons in the same condition of life. 
There is a choir of boys, another of girls, another 
of unmarried women, another of unmarried men, 
another of widows, another of widowers, and there 
are, too, separate choirs of married women and 
married men, which are, however, conjunct for 
purposes of worship and festival. Every being in 
Konigsfeld belongs, as a matter of course, to one or 
other of these choirs, according to his or her 
condition in life. Each choir has its annual 
festival. Saturday last was the festival day of the 
choir of single women. All the women in Kénigs- 
feld wear little caps of white lawn, fastened under 
the chin with a plain ribbon without any rosette. 
The colour of this ribbon is the key to the condition 
of the wearer. With girls it is red, with young 
women pink, with married ladies blue, with widows 
white. Itis obvious that circumstances might 


occur in which this easily discernible means of 
distinction would be of great service. 


No man can 
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have any excuse for falling in love with a married 


woman in ignorance of her coverture. On Saturday, 
then, was the festival of the pink-ribboned damsels, 
and this was how they kept their festival. In the 
early morning the band went round and played 
chorales and concerted pieces in front of each house 
in the village. At eight the morning meeting 
devoted to singing, scripture reading, and prayer 
took place in the church. At ten there was an 
address from the clergyman ; and at three the love 
feast, consisting of tea, buns, and sacred music, was 
held in the church, the whole community, as is 
customary at such festivals, being the guests of the 
choir, whose peculiar festival the occasion was. In 
the evening the choir joined in a special communion 
service. There is a general communion service 
once a month, and besides its festival, a choir has 
every now and then a special communion. 





The flower-show at the gardens of the Royal 
Horticultural Society attracted a large number of 
visitors, among whom were His Majesty the King 
of the Belgians and the Duke and Duchess of Teck. 
A great feature was the competition for prizes foz 
tasteful arrangement of flowers, fruit, and ornaments 
on dinner-tables. In Class 1, the first prize, £30, was 
won by Miss A. Hassard, St. Ronan’s Church Road, 
Upper Norwood; the second, £20, by Miss E. 
Blair, 50, Upper Bedford Place, Russell Square. 
In class 2, Miss Blair gained the first prize and 
Miss Hassard the second. There was a fine col- 
lection of rare and curious cactuses and agaves 
shown by Mr. J. T. Peacock, of Sudbury House, 
Hammersmith, who, having a prize for the best 
collection of twenty-four distinct species of agaves, 
was not himselfa competitor. The beautiful tints of 
the flowers of three species of cactus—Echinopsis 
Wilkinsii, Roblandii, and Duvalii—and the re- 
markable growth of Mammillaria crassipina and 
bicolor cristata, the edible Echinocactus Califor- 
nicus, and some recently imported specimens in this 
collection, which included fifty distinct species, 
especially attracted attention. Mr. W. B Kellock, 
of Stamford Hill, took the first of two prizes offered 
by Mr. Peacock, and Mr. Jean Verschaffelt, of 
Ghent, took the second. Both exhibitors showed 
some new and exceedingly well-grown specimens 
of agaves. Some fine roses were shown by Messrs. 
Paul and Son, of Cheshunt, who took two first 
prizes, and by Mr. C. Turner, of Slough. 








RICHARD WAGNER AS DRAMATIST. 





Seeing that Richard Wagner has decided that with 
the exception of his own dramatic unities there are 
none good—no, not one—it is desirable to strike the 
key-note, ‘‘ What is musical drama?’ and tersely 
refer to what has been done by his predecessors, and 
what Wagner himself has done and is now doing. 
In opera the characters appear, act, and speak or sing 
for themselves, they lay plots or counteract plots, and 
are supposed to do something or other helping on to 
the one great catastrophe. The spectators see kings 
and queens, priests and priestesses, prisons and 
palaces, characters vicious and virtuous, all acting 
much in the same way as human nature would act 
under like circumstances, and the feelings of the 
audience are sympathetically engaged from the 
old principle of “like to like,” and the well- 
known adage ‘“‘under the same circumstances and 
with the same motives we should in all probability 
have got into the same mess, the like errors, 
indiscretions, temptations, follies, miseries, and 
crimes, or on the other hand come forth as meri- 
toriously, innocently, virtuous and magnanimous.” 
And the higher the motive, the more are we 
interested. In ‘ the Christian Martyr” there is 
everything to draw out the religious element, and to 
give us asense of the real endurance ofa right faith. 
In “ Fidelio” we witness the nobleness and un- 
selfishness of conjugal affection; in “ Lwerezia” 
the horrors of a mistake—the mother unwittingly 
poisoning her own offspring; in‘ Norma” life 
and faith again in conflict, and the sufferings, 
and the usual calamities attending the progress and 
issue of a tragedy of this kind. In all these dramas 
the appeal is made to the heroic element within 














man, the subject matter isin its highest moral form, 
and calls into exercise the best of motives and 
feelings. The drama is full of the emotional ele- 
ment, and therefore in every respect best adapted for 
musical expression and musical development. Here 
is}life genuine and dramatic, ennobled and intensified. 
No opera by Wagner moves in or on this exalted 
platform. The ‘ Tannhiiuser,” much too imag- 
inary, too illusionary to touch the heart-strings, 
has no one scene of probability or interest equalling 
the scenes in the ‘ Polyeucte” or the ‘‘ Fidelio.” 
What is said and done in these plots, can be expressed 
with a force and effect in musical thought, which a 
few humble scenes and a comparatively small 
orchestra, could sufficiently realize. Ifthe theory 
of Wagner will hold water, why does the composer 
refrain from again doing in music these grand 
heroisms, these appalling catastrophes, which so 
entrance the opera goers ofjour present day, past 
day, and, in all likelihood, all days? Why not 
reset the ‘* Norma,” a most interesting action and 
exceedingly well developed in the modern opera, 
and reset it in his own way—in his new organic 
form of no melody—a fragmentary meditation on 
the supposed action, erected by the novel doctrine 
of the replicate tones from a tempered gamut, in 
which B sharp is made to do duty for C natural, F flat 
for E nattiral, E flat for D sharp, B double-flat for 
A natural. We are told that liberty of change and 
removal in sounds open the field to new forms, 
but at the same time we read that there must be no 
new forms. We are provided with new links and 
new answers, but no new forms, for true form relies 
upon organic unity, and the new system ignores 
this, being a mere paper currency—the juggle of 
notation, not the stream of thought, the flow of con- 
tinuous and well amalgamated idea. If Bellini and 
Donizetti have done these things badly, in all con- 
science let the attempt be made, the new system 
tested, the grander subjects reset and in that simple 
machinery which they call for, and nothing more. 
Surely the ‘* Martyr of Antioch ” is no ignoble theme 
even for Richard Wagner, and we think there is an 
opportunity for a “love duet” quite equal to the 
scene in Meyerbeer’s “* Les Huguenots,” and of much 
stronger, deeper, and more natural feeling. Meyer- 
beer did not resign organic form; he well knew that 
without it there could be no high artistic excellence 
and no certain appeal to the auditor. He spent his 
life in sacking and ransacking the sonatas, trios, 
quartets, and other instrumental music of Beethoven, 
conveying away the ideas—cutting them into threads 
and patches, and poking them in here and there 
mid scenes of commonplace vulgarity, sentiment 
and sanctimony, mixing them up with the affected 
platitudes of Auber, and the carefully wrought-up 
vocal exercises of Rossini. But whilst Meyerbeer 
did all this and hunted up the people’s choral, the 
historical dance, the popular tune, and the all of 
short music he could find in the old world, and turn 
to account in the world of his day, he never 
stripped himself of his art or turned up his nose at 
all legitimate resource. He did the best he could in 
turning out classical form recoloured and glazed, 
after the approved Meyerbeerian manufactory. 
And although Wagner reprehends Meyerbeer’s ad- 
hesion to the examples of the classics in opera 
construction, he yet imitates him in his imitations 
of Hector Berlioz—producing his thoughts with a 
clothing quite as glistening and astounding as that 
of the Frank or the Franco-Teuton costumes. What 
would Wagner have been without Berlioz ‘his model, 
or Meyerbeer his rival? And Meyerbeer was right, 
for the musical drama did not spring out of tunes 
for the people, or the old cantilena, or ancient choral; 
nor do the earliest forms of instrumental music 
originate from these brief ditties in song. The 
first forms of concerted music for stringed instru- 
ments were called “ Ricercati”—things sought after 
desired—and this term was used long before the 
words sonatas, overtures, or symphonies came into 
play. The word expressed and was intended to 
express the making of music by the recognised pro- 
portions of the gamut; the natural flow of musical 
idea laid out in the divisions of the scale demon- 
strated by the semitones and the replies offered by 
the plagal scale to the suggestions of the authentic 





The “ Ricercato” was an advance upon the Palestrina 
motet, the first half of which was built up on the 
authentic divisions, and the second portion on the 
plagal. It was the dealing with the inversion of the 
gamut on its ancient diatonic shapes, and Wagner 
has no more at his command. Wagner has his 
twelve semitones—twelve windows all alike, as we 
see in any union workhouse or in any barrack at any 
garrison town—and these semitones he can only 
move by the doctrine of inversion. He has his 
peculiarities, his beautiful effects, flowing from his 
consummate knowledge of the orchestra, but these 
peculiarities will not give idea or logic for drawing 
it out, or imagination for exalting and making it 
interesting. 


Removing Wagner from the supernatural world 
and bringing him face to face with the old and 
natural heroisms of this sublunary scene—engaging 
him to do us the honest and kind service of resetting 
the subjects so improperly handled by the old 
masters—what may we expect will be the result? 
He disclaims Gluck because Gluck fell short of his 
own theory. He abhors melody because it was 
with melody that Rossini destroyed the musical 
drama. He decries Weber because Weber would 
not cleave to the people’s song and the people’s 
dance, nor would he resign the classical aria. 
He impales Meyerbeer and scalps him with 
one of his own tomahawks. He snorts at Bellini, 
Donizetti, and Verdi; Hérold, Halévy, and Auber ; 
these writers dealt in Paris opera, and Paris opera 
it seems is the silliest and most shallow of all opera. 
We grant that there is much truth in portions of his 
portentous indictment against the modern opera: 
that the characters or personages speak their sen- 
timents in tones strangely opposed to their real 
situations, and that there is much extravagance 
and absurdity, unrelicved by the captivating 
contradictions so frequently to be noticed in the 
Rossinian drama. But seeing that Mozart could 
glorify the conventionality of the stage of his time, 
and Beethoven etherealise the ordinary situations 
of humble life, we cannot divine either the virtue 
or necessity of giving up the only means of making 
music, either pleasantly or rationally—the only 
means Mozart and Beethoven relied on, that 
Gluck really relied on, and which he saw his great 
model, Handel, relied on. Handel made his 
opera with recitative and aria, occasionally bring- 
ing in the duet, the trio and the quartet; and certain 
of his operas conclude their acts with a brief chorus. 
The germ of Handel’s oratorios is to be seen in the 
Handel opera; and had Handel done what Gluck did, 
put the dramatic chorus of his oratorio in his opera, 
Gluck would have lost the credit of his reforms and 
fallen altogether into the second rank of musical 
composers. Handel with his oratorio chorus singers 
and oratorio orchestra on the stage would have pro- 
duced a musical drama, which for originality and 
intensity, contrast and real emotion, would have sur- 
passed all he ever did, and left models for Mozart 
and Beethoven, such as would have stopped 
Mozart from ever setting such fine music to 
so trivial a libretto as the ‘‘Don Juan,” and 
stimulated Beethoven to the composing of some 
half a hundred dramas in grander form than 
the ‘“ Fidelio.” The real form of the musical 
drama is that of the ‘‘ Passione,”’ and the next 
development will be the true dramatic chorus, 
not the experimentalising on the present long 
ensemble on which Wagner throws all his strength. 
Of all ridiculous and abrevra practices surely this of 
Wagner’s is the most so: to decry the song, to 
abjure melody, to annihilate form, and yet fill the 
stage with some hundreds of singers and keep them 
for twenty minutes screaming and halloaing against 
a huge orchestra maddened into fury by the roaring 
of the chorus and the row it has on its own part 
created. The public demands melody, the singers 
insist upon it, the musician delights in it, the old 
masters gloried in it, and recitative and gigantic 
conglomerations of voices and instruments will not 
supply its absence. Nothing remains for music now 


but melody and counterpoint. Meyerbeer and Verdi 
have wonderfully enlarged the domains of melody, 
and Beethoven’s Tenth Symphony would have been 
all counterpoint, To depend on choral and orches- 
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tral decoration instead of melody and counterpoint, 
is as absurd as to attempt a picture by combining 
colours without form or outline—almost, indeed, 
without the canvas. These may enhance and 
elucidate the substantial existence: unsustained 
they are as unsatisfactory as shadows and as fleeting. 








JEZEBEL DRAMATISED. 





The name of Jezebel is not an attractive one on 
title-pages, though Mr. Boucicault thought differently 
a couple of years ago, and affixed it to a play of his 
own, which however did not enjoy much popularity. 
In our opinion the very name went strongly against 
the play, albeit this name was only used figura- 
tively. Still less savoury than her name is the 
actual person of the royal daughter of Ethbaal. 
There is perhaps no more antipathetic mortal in 
Scripture than Jezebel, if we except Judas Iscariot. 
She is the type of evil womanhood, womanhood void 
of innocence and conscience, womanhood in its 
basest form. Not much is recorded of Jezebel, but 
the little is very bad. That she comes of the 
Sidonians, a race of idolaters, is more her misfor- 
tune than her fault, although the sacred chronicler sets 
the fact against her as a part of her moral obliquity. 
That she preferred the gods of the grove to the 
God of Israel is not the worst feature in her 
case either. She simply stuck to the religion 
of her forefathers and her youth. Nor was it 
& grisvous crime in her to paint her face and 
tire her hair and “slang” people from a window. 
Many modern young ladies do as much in society, 
and yet have sittings at church. But Jezebel 
was wicked over and above this. Her unscrupulous- 
ness was without limits. In her preference of Baal 
and Ashtaroth to Jah she shrank from no bloodshed 
to compass her ends. Her conduct in the matter of 
the prophets of Jezreel is inexcusable, and nothing 
more remorseless is told in the chronicles of the 
time than her conspiracy against Naboth—not even 
David's conspiracy against Uriah. With a character 
like this it is extremely hard to combine romantic 
elements. It is difficult to make Jezebel the heroine 
of a history or a poem: it is difficult to think of her 
even as having the usual allurements of her sex: 
Who pictures Jezebel as young, beautiful, caressing, 
the light of her lord’s eyes? Rather as a hard, cold, 
wiry, middle-aged woman, familiar with bloodshed, 
does she present herself to the mind’s eye. And this 
is the difficulty of Mr. Peter Bayne, whose dramatic 
poem, ‘“‘ The Days of Jezebel” is this week issued 
to the public. There is abundance of sterling stuff 
in Mr. Bayne’s work, which is cast into acts 
and scenes, like a new play, and is called an his- 
torical drama, though obviously not intended for the 
stage. The characters are incisively drawn, the 
lines firm and spirited and having a certain music 
of their own; but the drawback to the poem as a 
delight is the nature of the subject, the hopeless- 
ness of feeling any interest—even a lurid one—in 
Jezebel, and the remoteness of the age, which Mr. 
Bayne would fain reclothe in the language of the 
present day, but which loses all significance 
divorced from the antique idiom of the Biblical 
narrative. Jezebel, for instance, talks like Vivien, 
with a touch of Bulwer-Lytton ; and Ahab “jaws” 
in this Occidental rather than Oriental style. 
On the fret and insolence 
Of men whose weapons are but wind-blown words, 
Waste not the adulation of alarm. 
The acrid foam upon the wrinkling lip 
Of turbulence that feels the sovereign eye 
Restrain it, is as weak as frothy film. 
This smacks more of America than of Samaria. In 
fact there is scarcely a suspicion of Eastern phraseo- 
logy in the whole poem, and the following song of 
Jezebel, sung to her lute, is as unlike a Shemite 
poem and as like a modern ballad as can possibly be 
conceived. 
Oh, father, I weep; yet chide not thou, 
For the tear sprang unaware, 

When that waft from the window touched my brow 
Like my own sweet Sidon air. 

The still, cool air of the Sidon night, 
As we stood on the palace wall, 


And watched the black sail on the moon-path white 
And the long wayes float aud fall 


Then chide me not, father, chide not much, 
For I still shall do and dare, 

But that waft from the window felt like a touch 
Of my own dear Sidon air. 

The play opens with Jezebel and Ahab in the 
palace of Jezreel—Ahab affectionate and Jezebel 
inclined to pout, and demand proof of her lord’s 
devotion. Her real object is the restoration of the 
worship of Baal, but she approaches it in feminine 


fashion—circuitously. Ahab, she complains, no 
longer cares for her. Ahab swears he does. She 
still doubts. Ahab bids her ask any boon. She 


demands life—*' not the rude sustenance we throw 
to slaves or beasts,” but spiritual life, the life which 
draws its breath from beautiful forms of art. She 
demands a cultus which shall satisfy her :— 
Beauty’s voice 

In music; beauty’s form divine that changed 

The dead rock into living image, showed 

The hero’s arm in act to cast the spear, 

Lit in his eyes the glory and the joy 

Of the poised battle, set the smile of love 

To burn immortal on the eloquent lip 

Of ivory goddess, tressed and zoned with gold ; 

The subtle skill that knew to match and wed 

The colours on the robe, till ecstasy 

Swooned at the sight: all these I learned to love, 

And hold them sacred on whatever land 

They beamed forth blessing. 


(This eloquent speech proves Jezebel no Sidonian 
but a Greek.) Such art-in-worship is not to be 
found in Jehovah’s rites, and therefore she boldly 
demands the restoration of Baal on the highest 
altars. Not that she contemns the God of Israel 
who is all very well in his way. 


To Jah, thou knowest, tendered we the free 
And honourable service of an old 

And strenuous god, the God of Israel. 

I smiled upon his prophets, gladly threw 
Upon his altars incense, passing by ; 

What god of all the nations asketh more? 


But Baal, the Sun-god, is a different entity alto- 


gether, and is not to be confounded with minor 
deities. 


But for my father’s god, for Baal that guides 
Yon flaming chariot down the steeps of heaven, 
And for my own dear goddess Ashtoreth 

1 claim supremest honours. 


Ahab is described as infirm of purpose—an earlier 
Macbeth, in short. In the hands of his queen he is 
plastic as clay, and she knows how to mould him to 
her will. The restoration of idolatry she foresees 
will be fiercely opposed by the Hebrew priests, and 
with equal fierceness she cries out for their extir- 
pation. 
Tolerance 

Of those who will not tolerate, is sin 

Against all toleration, 
she exclaims in an epigram worthy of an Eliza- 
bethan dramatist. The opposition of the faithful 
in Israel is rightly predicted: Obadiah, the 
Governor of the Royal Household, has first the 
courage to gainsay the Queen, and his speech 
approaches nearer to the true Puritan ring. 
Osap. They are most weak, O queen, if spear and 

sword 

And iron chariot are the only strength 
In which a man may trust; but if their God 
Be pleased to help them, all their enemies 
Shall be like stubble in the crackling flame, 
When winds scud rapid o’er the blackened 

ground. 

Great swelling words, but with no jot of 
sense ! 
What armies can these prophets or their Jah 
Set in the tented field? What fortresses 
Can lend them shelter? Will a javelin 
Not pin a traitor to the ground because 
Be mouths a prayer to Jah? 
What God will do, 

He only knoweth. All unsearchable 
By mortal man the secrets of His reign. 
But what He can do He hath clearly shown 
By mighty signs and wonders. By a word, 
If such His will, He could the mountains 

fledge 
With hosts of bannered angels, helmed with 

flame, 
The great sea is His slave, and, at His nod, 
Would bring its surges o’er the scarped hills. 
The solid earth obeys Him, opens wide 
Its rock-fanged mouth to close it upon those 
Marked for its prey by Him. The moon by 

night 
Pauses among the stars to write His praise 


JEZ. 


Oxap. 





In silver glitterings on the solemn clouds, 





= 


The sun that rules by day He bids to stand 
Until His folk avenge them on— 


Jezebel is evidently the incarnation of scientific 
scepticism. These pious generalities touch her 
not; she thinks to pose Obadiah with a little bit of 
materialistic triumph. 


Hark, Obadiah, know’st thou yonder star, 
Stedfast amid the heavenly company, 

Calm in its pure effulgence, while the rest 
Move round melodious? Tell me who it was 
That taught the mariner to fix his eye 

Upon the pole-star? Was it not a man 

Of Sidon? Tell me, hath thy vaunted Jah 
Done aught like that? 


The Puritan desires nothing better than to answer 
such a question. 


He lit the polar star ; 
He spake the word, and all the starry host 
Moved to their stations in the purple vault, 
With traceless steps of modulated light. 
The blue sky is His vesture, the green earth 
His footstool. At His touch— 
But Jezebel can stand no more. 

There are many fine and highly dramatic passages 
in the poem. The character of Jezebel is subtly 
conceived—with her yearning for a sublimer ideal 
than she finds in life—for a nobler love that the 
weak Ahab can command. A soliloquy in the tower 
in which she contrasts him with her father Ethbaal, 
is full of powerful suggestion. 


There are women now, 
Yea, many silly women, who declare 
That queen the happiest who rules her lord, 
And by the flexure of his puppet arm 
Wields his dread sceptre. Fools! It is not so, 
To love a man of whom she can be proud, 
To feel a king’s glance softening on her face, 
To pour intenser joy into his soul 
By her one smile, one kiss of tenderness, 
——- realms can yield him, this, O 

this 

Is woman’s crowning rapture. What is love 
Without a trace of worship? Woe is me 
That I should know the royal strain in man 
And-be the wife of Ahab! 


The keynote of Ahab’s character is struck by 
Ethbaal, who describes him to his daughter. 


Thine Ahab is a gallant courteous man, 

Pleased with himself and thee and all the 
world, 

Of many projects, many hopes, a face 

Glistening with credulous enthusiasm 

And vacant magnanimity, aglow 

With high-flown, impotent benevolence. 

He will be thy kind husband, full as good 

As any like to come, but not thy friend, 

Or mate, or king. My daughter, thou and I 

Have deeper bonds than kinship, and my soul 

Will be unsistered when thou art away. 


And this characterisation is maintained with 
tolerable fidelity. When the bloody work of ex- 
terminating the prophets is begun, and Obadiah 
conceals them by fifties in a cave, we find Ahab 
smitten with compunction, yet unable to resist the 
deadly fascination of the beautiful serpent whom he 
loves. 


Can I forget how, when I brought thee first 
Through lanes of faces beaming love on thee, 
Faces more radiant than the summer boughs 
That waved o’erhead, while many voices rose 
In shouts of welcome, then my bosom glowed 
To think that thou and I would sit in joy, 
Throned in the people’s hearts in equal love, 
And that the children lilting in the streets, 
Ay, and their children’s children, would enwreathe 
In one sweet garland of unfading song 

The names of Ahab and Jezebel? 

I was so proud of thee—so proud to take 

All praise, all joy, all love as one with thee ! 
And now the blood, the blood—O Jezebel! 


But she heaps scorn on his weakness like another 
Lady Macbeth, yet tempers scorn with counsel, and 
weaves sweet words withal. 

Now hold I thee for sovereign in this land, 

And I shall kiss thee and be good to thee. 

Come to the lower garden, where the springs 

Have their new border of Sidonian lilies, 

And my sweet Sharon roses break in bloom. 

The Shunamite widow forms of course an episode 
in the drama, and the grand contest between Elijah 
and Baal’s prophets on Mount Carmel one of the 
greatest effects. We have not however space at 


present to make further extracts from the work; 
we can only repeat that itis full of fine rhetoric 
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and glowing imagery, and that Mr. Bayne has 
illustrated one of the most dramatic of all Scrip- 
tural stories with a freedom and poetic force worthy 
of wide recognition. 





PROFESSOR ELLA’S FOURTH LECTURE 
ON DRAMATIC MUSIC. 


The interest excited by the effect of the music of 
Wagner in Germany, and recently at Bologna, and 
by the announcement of its performance at the 
Royal Italian Opera this season, attracted a crowded 
audience to hear the Professor’s analysis of ‘* Lohen- 
grin,” at his last lecture of the season in the Theatre 
of the London Institution, Finsbury Circus. The 
examples selected for illustration were admirably 
sung by Mrs. Sicklemore and Mrs. McKay, aided 
by a capital small orchestra and choir of artists and 
amateur members of ‘ La Societa Lirica,’ for which 
the music was expressly arranged. These examples 
as admitted by Professor Ella, were so many choice 
morceaux, detached and curtailed for his purpose. 
Of the effect of the entire opera, we must wait 
patiently for its performance at the Royal Italian 
Opera. We now give the Professor’s concise and 
clear exposition of the drama and its treatment. 

‘T am spared any explanation of Wagner’s theory 
of a musical drama by the following quotation from 
Mr. Lewes inserted in the program. 

‘Wagner would make the opera a_ perfectly 
musical drama, in which feelings and situations 
spring out of character, as in the highest order of 
tragedy, and in which no dramatic probability or 
poetic beauty is sacrificed to musical effect. The 
drama must not be a mere pretext for music; but 
music, drama, and spectacle must be blended, like 
the coloured rays of the sunbeam, so as to produce 
one undivided impression. Wagner will write no 
part to suit a primo tenore, and interpolate no 
cantata to show off the powers of a prima donna 
assoluta ; those who sing his operas must be content 
with the degree of prominence which falls in strict 
consonance with the dramatic developement and 
ordonnance.’ 

“The following concise description of the libretto 
will greatly assist my auditors in appreciating the 
merits of the music. 

‘Lohengrin is a knight, son of the Prince of 
Parcival, and is one of the knight guardians of the 
Holy Graal ; he is sent to save Elsa, who is accused 
of having murdered her brother. He saves her, and 
she gives him her hand and throne, for she is the 
heiress of Brabant now that her brother has myste- 
riously disappeared. He is under a vow not to 
reveal himself, on pain of being obliged to vanish 
from mortal view. Elsa is tempted to urge him to 
do so. He reveals himself and leaves her, but gives 
her three magic gifts, through which the charm that 
held her brother is broken. He had been enchanted 
by Elsa’s enemy, Ortruda, who wished to reign with 
her husband instead of the two orphan Brabant 
princes. She has changed him into a swan, and has 
accused Elsa of murdering him. He is now released, 
and presents himself to Elsa just as Lohengrin dis- 
appears. She is comforted for a moment, but as 
the glorious and heroic form of her lover disappears, 
she falls down dead. The beautiful poetic legend is 
shrined in a casket worthy of it.’ 

‘‘ Although in strict consonance with his theory 
of the dramatic development of the incidents of his 
libretto, the continuity of unbroken movements, 
from the rising to the falling of the curtain, is 
wearisome. Cela fatigue Vesprit, said the French 
critics, in their account of ‘ Tannhiiuser’ given at 
Paris. The principal themes, too, identified with 
the hero, are repeated to satiety. ‘ This treatment’ 
(says an able writer) ‘ involves a frequent neglect of 
musical architecture, or form—a neglect calculated 
to weaken the effect of concerted pieces. Wagner's 
harmony is both suggestive and reflective; as the 
large employment of chords without root-notes for 
the bass, and a frequent use of enharmonic changes, 
keep the listener’s mind stretched towards the 
sounds to come, and linked with the tones gone by. 
This method of harmony often involves a loss of 
necessary repose.’ Like other modern composers— 
Rossini, Mendelssohn, and Gounod, in their sacred 
music, Wagner frequently uses the two ancient 
plain chant cadences—la, sol—la, ut. The ex- 
amples from ‘ Lohengrin’ included in the program, 
necessarily detached and greatly curtailed, need no 


ppecial pleading on bebalf of their merita—thoy 


form a bouquet of the choicest flowers of the entire 
opera. 

“Of the general character of this music, my 
copyist, to justify an extra charge, assures me that 
there are more indications of modification of time 
and tone, light and shade, in one page of Wagner’s 
compositions, than-in an entire opera by Rossini. 

‘* Had this remarkable man abstained from eriti- 
cisms on contemporary musicians, and restricted 
the exercise of his creative faculty to poetry and 
music, he would have had fewer enemies. However 
tenable and consistent in the main his treatment of 
the drama, the world is not yet agreed to condemn 
the music of the past, in spite of its roulades and 
bravura scenas being inconsistent with his theory. 
One of his expressions, ‘music of the future,’ has 
become the jargon of every scribbler. I have a great 
contempt for such language applied to any pro- 
duction in art. Whether music be of the past, 
present, or future, it behoves us to listen patiently 
and give to it a willing ear. 

‘« The legendary subjects of Wagner’s dramas, and 
the elaboration of his music, are not likely to enlist 
the sympathy of English audiences, the more so 
when sung in a language which neither singers nor 
auditors understand. No one, I hope, can be 
insensible to the beauties of the music selected for 
my illustrations, although presented to you in a 
mutilated form, and with limited means for effect, 
Yet, in the second act of ‘ Lohengrin,’ previous to 
the fine religious march, there are some dreary pages 
which, at the recent favourable reception of ‘ Lohen- 
grin,’ at Bologna and Florence, were found hard to 
digest. 

‘Let me assure you, that nothing short of a 
complete band and efficient chorus, can do justice to 
the marvellous effects of Wagner’s scoring, requiring, 
also, frequent and patient rehearsals and dramatic 
vocalists of intelligence. This admitted; I ask your 
indulgence in listening to my adaptations of this 
very difficult music, with its chromatic melodies and 
startling harmonies.” 

After the music Professor Ella observed :— 

‘‘ Before parting, let me thus thank my coadjutors 
in the illustrations for their valuable assistance. 
To me, these lectures have been a labour of love, 
and I am proud to say that, in the choice of varied 
and beautiful examples of the lyrical art, the pro- 
grams of this series of lectures may challenge 
comparison with those of the many miscellaneous 
and costly musical entertainments of the West-end 
—of ballads, and songs, and orchestral dramatic 
music without orchestras. Indeed when I read of 
‘The Last Rose’ and ‘Sweet Home,’ sung by the 
prima donnas of the Italian Opera to flatter the 
taste of the English public, I regard it as a melan- 
choly use of God’s gifts. Should I ever appear 
before you again as lecturer—(cheers)—you shall 
never have reason to say that I sacrifice the nobility 
of art to gratify a prurient taste.” 

On retiring from the platform, the lecturer was 
greatly applauded, by a delighted and an appreciative 
audience. We agree with a contemporary that a 
repetition of these interesting and instructive lec- 
tures in the West-end, would be a great boon to the 
lovers of lyrical music. 





CONVERSAZIONI. 





On Wednesday evening a conversazione was 
held at the London Institution, Finsbury-Circus, 
when Miss Glyn (Mrs. E. S. Dallas) gave a reading, 
embracing several of her favourite scenes from 
the works of Shakespeare. The talent of this 
lady as an elocutionist is well known, and perhaps 
no better opportunity could have been afforded 
for its display than in the selection of last evening. 
Her rendering of the pathetic scene between 
Arthur and Hubert, from King John, was success- 
ful in winning the approbation of the audience. 
The Ophelia’s mad scene from Hamlet, was also 
read with much effect, and in a couple of scenes 
from Act III. of King John, introducing the mad- 
ness of Constance, Miss Glyn seemed fully to enter 
into the spirit of the despair, misery, and grief of 





her unhappy heroine. The lady left the platform 





amid prolonged applause. The company both 
before and after the reading were allowed to pro- 
menade in the library, where several curiosities in 
the way of early editions of Shakespeare and other 
rare books were exhibited, as well as a number of 
very fine Berlin photographs from ancient and 
modern paintings. 

The president, vice president, and council of 
the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain gave 
a conversazione also on Wednesday evening, the 
suite of rooms at the South Kensington Museum 
having been lent for the occasion. From 
eight o’clock until a late hour, long streams 
of visitors continued to thread their way from the 
different entrances to the Lecture Theatre. As 
the evening wore on a selection of glees and 
madrigals was sung by Mr. John Foster, Mr. 
Coates, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Hilton, the 
program being under the direction of Mr. Winn. 
The performance was conveniently divided into 
three parts, opportunity being afforded during 
the intervals for promenade. The band of the 
Grenadier Guards was present, Mr. D. God 
frey being “the conductor, and agreeably di- 
versified the proceedings of the evening. The 
program was well chosen, and included ‘‘ A Musical 
Tour through Europe,” introducing the national 
airs of France, Austria, Prussia, Denmark, Russia, 
Italy, and Switzerland. 





THEATRES v. MUSIC HALLS. 





The defendant in this case, brought in Common 
Pleas. on Monday, was the proprietor of the 
Foresters’ Music Hall, Cambridge Heath Road, 
and the action was brought against him to recover 
£100 penalty upon the ground that he, having a 
license for music only, had permitted dancing at 
his establishment. The plaintiff was a comedian, 
aud he stated that in October last he went to the 
Music Hall, where there was a stage, and upon that 
stage there was dancing. Mr. Day said that he 
should not dispute that there was dancing, but he 
submitted to his lordship that under the Act of 
Parliament the venue should have been laid in 
Middlesex, and notin London. Mr. Cole argued 
that for this purpose the City was in Middlesex. 
Mr. Justice Willes—It is no more in Middlesex 
than England is in the German Ocean. (A laugh.) 
The plaintiff was nonsuited, but leave was reserved 
to him to move the full court upon the point. 





STROLLING PLAYERS. 





Mr. Frederick Fredericks, and five members of a 
troupe of which he is the head, were summoned at 
Greenwich for acting a stage play in a booth, said 
booth not being licensed for the performance of 
theatrical pieces. The proceedings had been taken 
by the police authorities. The fact of the pro- 
ceedings was admitted ; but it was contended that 
the booth in question neither required a license nor 
could it be licensed. The 2nd section of the Act, 
under which such licenses are granted, imposed 
penalties where stage plays are performed in 
‘* houses” or “‘ places” unlicensed; but the 11th 
section of the Act, under which the present pro- 

i had been taken, contained the word 
“place,” but not the word ‘“‘house;”’ and as the 
booth is removeable from one spot to another, it was 
held to be neither a house nor a place, in the sense 
of a building. 

Mr. Patteson said that since the case was before 
him first he had looked into the case of “‘ Douglas and 
Harris, and other trials reported, and did not think 
the defendants had rendered themselves liable to 
penalties either under the 2nd or 11th section of 
the act. The summons, would, therefore, be 
dismissed. 





Mr. Dyson's classical concert in the Town Hall, 
Windsor, on Tuesday last, was a great success. Herr 
Straus, Herr Weiner, Herr Daubert, and Herr 
Dannreuther were the instrumentalists. Mr. Dyson 
sang Schubert’s ‘‘ Ave Maria,” and Mr. O. Christian 
gave ‘‘ I’m a roamer,’ (Mendelssohn) and “ The 
Wanderers” in good style. Herr Dannreuther was 
conductor. The second concert is announced for 
May 30th. The Choral Society gave Hatton’s 
‘* Robin Hood,” on the 14th. 








British Cottzcs or Heatts, Evstoy Roap, Lonpox.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was _ by a penny 

bscription in honour‘of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 


sul 
trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘‘ Morison’s 


Universal Medicines” engraved on the Government stamp in 
on a red 


white 


ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 
Bicued, Monuon a Co. . 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
LIST OF 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES 











(4) EASY; (8) MODERATE; (c) DIFFICULT. 


ALBRECHT (H.) 
Waverley ..cccccovcccccccccccccccccscesccccceccescese(B) 
BAUR JACQUES. 
Réve de Freya, Legende Danoise . pannweeawes seekiecesamaeeee 
Priére de Viking, Roi de la Mer ....scessecccsccceeceess (B) 


BERINGER (OSCAR) 
Scotch Airs (Grand Fantasia) .....sseeseeereegsvesseses(C) 
BERTRAM (J.) 
Valse Légére (A. Mey) .esscsesseeseves 
CRAMER’S. 
Celebrated Tutor 
CUSINS (W. G.) 
Triumphal March ‘Gideon ” ..c.cccccccccccccsecccece 
Ditto as Pianoforte Duet ...... 
DE DIETZ (MADAME) 


co ccccercvccecce(D) 


cecccecceeceeecessiudited by J. Rummel 


- (8) 


ee ee ee ee eros eeeeseee 


pS Sree eer 
DE VOS (P.) 

Loin de Toi .....c0e (Marceau) «0c ccccccsccccccccceccss(B 
DUVERNOY (J. B.) 

Priére des Anges...... din n:dewidhieesednwinnsewiceseseenes oelly 
DUSSEK’S CELEBRATED RONDOS. 

2 a ee ee ee Edited by J. Rummel (8) 

My lodging is on the cold ground . ” ” (B) 

O dear what can the matter be!...... ne a B) 

ae Gases wiesinlés ie ‘a B) 

c,h ere sa i (B) 

PN ET nfo ccdsndecssiaienbacaes (B) 


The Standard character of these Rondos is well- known. M. 

Rummel’s Edition is superior to any other Edition extant, 

Srom the great care expended in its revision and production. 
FERRARIS (G.) 


DT ss ceiving ocsine coins tasmmapatncies ee 
Romance sans Paroles fio. 1 of Trois Esquisses). cha 
Impromptu ........ ” ere B 
Mélodie Religieuse . 6 Pa )occcccceee(B) 
MOCGERS: 5. cccccese pieesyumbeeeseeWdaueeceasecesebeeee 
Grande Valse Brillante .......seeeeseesceece étevccooesetly 
Danse Villageoise ......... eccccccvcccvees ceccccaconce 


The care and knowledge of effect evinced in these pieces will 
render them great favourites. 


GADSBY CH) 
Adela, azurka ereeee MORSRe bodes scestdedtensdeesedo~ontee 
Pegasus, Morceau de Bravure .....sseeseseecscecsscsees(B) 
GITS (A.) 
Le Brise ...... Reuter RI eS ee ET 8 
GRIESBACH (J. H.) 
Come be gay ...... co (Mozart) ...cccccccccccccccces @ 
Fairest Maiden ..... « (Spohr) ...ccee- eovccscece coceee (B 
Il mio Tesoro........ MOEATE) ...ccccccccccvccccccocee(B 
Deh per Questo ...... (Mozart) . Siailacoie mana aie aas erence 
Frohliche Klange .... (Weber) ...... isaees oreccccccves (B) 
Si losento .......... (Spohr) voeces eccceececce(B) 


HEILBRON (SOPHIE F.) 
Flora, Valse Brillante .... 

KUHE (W.) ; 

Chanson de Fortunio (Offenbach) 

LAHMEYER (E.) 


KceebascrecesasowekSy 


- (8) 


eeeererees 


SD HAE TORII in 6ecsinet ede vdicneccecoseceescces(B) 
LEBEAU (A.) 
Ee TOOKIM., COPTIC GOD oc soc ssciccecessedeeeeseseee(O) 


‘*The themes and their treatment are alike vigorous, varied, 
and effective” —(Vide Review.) 


Danse aux Flambeaux; Air Favori de Louis XIV ........(B) 

i ee, ee ee rer re OTe re. | 

The easy melodic flow of the opening movement will recommend 
this to all. 


Marsch-Tzigane, Ronde-Bohéme. Pianoforte Duet.......++- 


LEVEY (W. C. 
, a ecegsemiseceabonsneclncndsaseesescneeey 
Very characteristic and quaint. 


s. d. 
4 0 


ow 
o 


Go Go Co Go Co 
oocococo 


Co m 08 GO Oo > 
ooooocoo 


moe 
Oo 


oe 
Oo 


Go ce G8 GO CO OO 
oooooo 


1M) 
o 


oo 0 
i=) 


| 
| 





LODER (K.) 
Moment Joyeux saieaetimnanenesiieanniebenieeetnre i 
Le Crépuscule .......sceeecece Snicgaiesaee 00:00 0000060048) 
Songe d’une nuit d’été ..... RIA rer rete iteeeee «+e (B) 
SR OD. ais n:ccesesescvaenveceosesssseneanes B) 


Four charming morceaux after the “ Lieder ohne ‘Worte” 


character. 

MUDIE (T. M.) 

Nocturne ........ 

Triumphal March . 

Scotch Airs, No.4. Fantasia .......sseeee- 
PRAEGER (F.) 

Souvenir Romantique ........ee6- 

Liebes-Verlangen .......sseeeees 
REISSIGER (F. A.) 

Fairies’, The, Valse ..cccecsccce 
RENDANO (A.) 

Dans les Bois, Morceau Caracteristique..... 


ereascemtnneral 


ciseeieeenweaibineaeenooetiy 


aaaesine ee bene® 


ee ee ceealenme gabe ws oussiseeonsnwedis err 
Napolitaine ............ deteeneeewesaeNe ‘ead seamawes oote 
CRBS GW PAPO n006 0 secccessacreseceseees esis aeieeee oo(B 
Dowxidme Masurke occ cccccccccccvccescoceseescese ooe(B 


M. Rendano is now one of our most successful pianoforte writers. 
All his compositions display great ability. 


RUMMEL (J.) 
Mendelssohn’s First Concerto (in G minor Op. 25) ..+ssee. 
Weber’s Concertstiick.........ccecccccesccces a0en008 + 0+(C) 


The chief object in these arrangements is to place within scope of 
the pianist the full effects of the orchestral portions with as 
little alteration of the original work as possible. 





Les Bavards (Offenbach) Fantaisie Mignonne ..... sioeeeee(B) 
Un Ballo in Maschera (Recueil de “4 Opera, No. 1) . 
Th TEOVAROG occ. cccescsees ditto...... mm 
La Traviata ...... akmaeeaied ditto peaee se 
pg ee ee Giccntce a 
La Donna del Lago cece ccAbtOecccce 99 
Il Matrimonio Segreto ..... vditto...... ” 
SCHUMANN. 


(R.) 
Novellette in F. No.1. Op. 25...sssseceveseeceseveees(C) 


SIMPSON (J. F.) 
Danse Brillante .....cccccccssccsccvccccccccccvceveces(B) 


SMITH (C. W.) 
Three Musical Sketches. Set 1 (dedicated to the Countess 
Of Somers) ...cccccccccccccvsesvccccece scccccceee(B 
Ditto. Set 2 (dedicated to the Count of Carnota) ee 


SURENNE (J, T.) 

The ‘Student’s Manual of Classical Extracts,” comprising 
Selections from Mendelssohn, Beethoven, &c., arranged 
easily :— 

No. 1. ‘* Lieder ohne Worte.” 

2. ** Lieder ohne Worte.” 

. ** Lieder ohne Worte.” 
. * Lieder ohne Worte.”’ 
. ** Lieder ohne Worte.” 
. ‘* Lieder ohne Worte.” 


TOLSTOY (A.) 
Trois Pensées Musicales.....esccccscvccccece cb0c08eeeeoes 


TRAVERS (ERNEST).! 
Battle of Dorking. (Illustrated, and with Historical Introduction) 


VALIQUET (H.) 
Les Bavards. Valse facile on Offenbach’s Opera..++++++++(B) 


WATSON (MICHAEL) 
Qui va la? Grand Galop de Concert Liner wensosseneeene 


WEHLI (J. M. 
Rippling Waves. Caprice. 
“A really admirable Study in Arpeggio playing. The melody 
is divided between the hands in alternate notes; and this 
agaie constitutes a useful feature.”—(Vide Review.) 
Eine kleine Geschichte. Sketch.......... coccccaccccees 3 
Wiegenlied (Dormez bien). Sketch 
The last two pieces are short and effective. 


Book 2, No. i 
Book 2, No. 2 ...... abeeee 
Book 4, No.1 ..cccccccces 
Book 4, No.2 ..ccccoes owe 
Book 5, No. 4 
Book 5, No. 6 


seer ereerese 


SS Ot 


Serer ere coeeeee (B 





London: J. B. CRAMER and CO, 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 


AND 


LAMBORN COCK and CO, 62 and 68, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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By Ber Majesty's PAP Royal Letters patent. 





MM AGA, 
SSS. 


CRAMER’S 


BELL PIANOFORTE., 


(PATENT.) 





HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
T treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 

It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 


for sending abroad. 
LIST OF PRICES. 


£ d. 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches ......ssscesseesseeeeeee 8 8 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches ........ssesesseeeees 1010 O 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches .........sesesseseees 1818 0O 








J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 








CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTEH, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
H is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 


the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. : 


The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hamriton, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


“IT see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 


hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart wi hout springs 
for fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 














CRAMERS FPIANOFORTEH GALLERY. 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 


£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft, 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘“‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 
£10 10s. Quarter on the Three Years System. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W;! 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 


extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instrumenis the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 





No. 1. 
#12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£2103. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 


£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 





£3 3s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 
No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
No. 4. 
£28. 


In similar case ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 


No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 

£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 

Schools and Chapel purposes. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 





— 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & C0. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM.,. 
No. 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s. 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER’S aa yr HARMONIUM. 
0. 3 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with patho Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 18s. 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo, Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And a Regulator. 
5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s,; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27, 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinetite. Grand Jeux, Forté, 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42, 
Sixteen Stops, 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 

Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76, 
Twenty- -four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement. sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, Wj 
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COMPOSITIONS FOR THE HARP. 


By JOHN 


THOMAS, 


HARPIST TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





HARP 








SOLOS. 








THE SEASONS. d, Le Sol aioe tee , ‘ ¢ 
BIRR cc. 0cnrcnvscescceeaicedceccscceceseeenennn. cas a0 © SOI seeeeeee teeececececeececeeeecoset romier LMpromptu.. +. 
- Rapepseeaaspebabeascececoaeneqe " Ditto 4 0 Le Matin ....eeseeeeeseeseereeeeeeeees Second ditto... 0 
Snes snecesshaemageenes sesecee Soeee Ditto 4 0 TRANSCRIPTIONS. 
Winter wrcccccccccccccccccsecccccceses ° Ditto - 6 0 te CORTE PONE oases csccccccccecs ss MOON ccccccccscss 9 O 
on (from Winter) published separately. batieeabagesaaeaenaane a Adagio from ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata” ........Beethoven ....sseesee 3 O 
The Harmonious Blacksmith.........++++-Handel ....sssseeeeee 3 O 
La Source ..... ont ROE EE 
Ee | oe Una furtiva lagrima........ coccccccccccs sd Mlisir d’Amore ...... 3 0 
La Méditation ........... ci aaikadlbchtiod nee . aaeectdawaaaen 0 M’appari tutt’ amor.......... onntcnecacRcciecacacceess @ © 
ID cvacncctaricnsiepaacoiescsnnes DNB a 65k taddean . = - Assisa a pid d'une salice cca norteradess ae ER eee 
haan eae a: Dreyschock .....-++++ 3 0 
FOUR ROMANCES. Prendi : L’anel ti y a eo vere esseseeesese La Sonnambula. eeeteee 3 0 
DOTS 26ncccrdnecsdrdacrcarceonsacesve OTe OTTO Tr Six Studies ...... chibisretensesdoecee th avesesiececsee HY 
OO BORIS. sicccccces CAG ARAR RSW oAdEVeeRERONSS eeeccccceesesece 38 0 dt OT rr es oo Dice anes sachet Samana 15 0 
BOO PORUNE cece cc ccccedececcesonecene ceccccccece ccccccccsscce 8 O First Concerto (in B flat), Harp Part ..ccccscccccvecccsces sessee . 12 0 
ee NIN, 66 60:05 vinenes cexccdeceenseonawecaesaamens coon 8 O Orchestral Accompaniments ........sseceeceeeeesees 
HARP “AND PIAN OFORTE DUETS. 
Grand Duet, in TB flat minor. <..0.cccccccsccccccccccssevccscsecs 0 Un di, si ben rammentomi........... opens as sapaanuoes.? 6 0 
ae on Gounod’s —— m” prentes ean ‘Thomas and Benedict . ‘10 0 re seees.-Les Vépres Siciliennes.. 6 0 
et on Melodies from ‘‘ La Sonnambula’”’. SOD ceakas cians en - 10 0 10 66 ” 
Scenes of Childhood (No. 1), on Welsh Melodies ........ NA So | aed MEYERBEER’'S —— se 
Peeciiate (No. 2),  padaaaaiisircas eee oe e BEE, {tev nesresovinentitennares senor eon 12s 
Benne OF Chie Bek OF FIRMING aciiccc cccccescccccccdescscsese cue a oe F Se ne ee Oe ee eT 
: : 3 OOD OEE OTT 
Souvenir du Nord, on Russian Melodies...........sseeeeeeees on Te we Santa Maria 6 0 
Andantino, from First Concerto ........ chase ta ib sei biecaie er PER aa ee ee ees 
IN parce inad ola ntawe SR ae an Laaeenioe Te 
SIX GEMS FROM VERDI’S OPERAS. DO NMND. o cacncncace | re Venzano ics chan spleueinacac'’ 6 0 
Miserere and Tu vedrai .......... Pee eae Trovatore ........ in SR EE aciccccenvencenes Serre eae pkereuete 6 0 
Il Balen and Di tale Amor...............: BE: |. ieaandradicaces 6 0 OO eae cine SE eccacconsicer DHA: s.cscnteectce 6 0 
Si, la stanchezza m’opprime .............- De » anus oubeeees 6 0 iy eee ‘merce BE kcaricceat DAG -<sceeess science 6 0 
D’Amor sull’ ali Rosée ...... ikke keiwaenad Pe. . Sesancaate 6 0 Ben é@ Ridicolo ..........Camsone........ Randegger ......0+-+-5 5 0 
ee ee Te Te GO OD ogo 6:00:6 ve wacn cons kecdseeteteswes chace ae oe Cambria (No. 2), on Welsh Melodies .......... Pe ae 
Duet on Melodies from ‘‘La Sonnambula” .......... Hiateenwee ° : March of the Men of Harlech .........ccceeeeee ae eee ere ee 4 0 
Scenes of Childhood (No. 1), on Welsh Melodies ..............+. Souvenir du Nord, on Russian Melodies ........ Casdoncoanee's ee 2 
MTA NE CRON sade nc 955680564 bs ook ketedi cons cecutees 0 SUPINE NUE oh bs dc sccteseciaececncces picnics naennemie 3 0 
Oh! where art thou dreaming ? Prccacccecccscsceeece ee eececccceces 5 0 Thou art the Star..... cbininsitenidbancadadidhiendres ten ieebienbar a ee © 
red’s Song in the Danish Camp ...........cecccccccccceees ooo & O 
There be none of Beauty’s Daughters .........ceceecesecees coooce 4 O — 0 ae sia (Guled y ane wer Bard), ye 3 0 
O, merry are the bridesmaids....(Bride of Neath Valley) ........ 2 6 atriotic Song and Chorus......+sssssseserseveererererseres 


WELSH MELODIES. 


With Welsh and English Poetry: 


the Welsh Poetry by Tannararn and Cerriog Huanes; the English Poetry by T. OxrpHant, Esq. 


Arranged for One or Four Voices, with Accompaniment for Harp or Pianoforte. 


NO. CONTENTS OF VOLUME I. 
I’r Awen (Introductory Chorus) ......To the Muse. 
Ry MN Gs cticeccevereseresncsees The Ash Grove. 
2. Codiad yr Hedydd.........sseeecees The Rising of the Lark. 
8. Ar hyd y Nos......... Keveneees ..--All through the Night. 
4. *Hob y Deri Danno ............. .+»Hob a Derry Danno. 
° As sung in North Wales. 
5. Morva Rhuddlan ............++.... Lhe Plain of Rhuddlan. 
6. Divyrrweh y Brenin ..........+++- .- The King’s delight. 
7. ¥ Ferch o’r Scer ..... (er thane The Maid of Sker. 
i I tne cSeiaccereecstscaneses The Camp. 
DP. TOGOE FIG ccccccceccccccecenss The Dawn of Day. 
10. Bereh Hudol .6..cecccccces err. Love’s Fascination. 
Bhs CHPURNE BROUONE bs. cecccccascuceses The Bells of Aberdovey. 
12. Glan Meddwdod Mwyn.............. ‘The Joy of the Mead-cup. 
CONTENTS OF VOLUME II. 
13. Rhyfelgyrch Gwyr Harlech .......... March of the Men of Harlech. 
Pe NE BONE os viv ctevecsscasecees .-Megan’s Daughter. 
25. MOR GRAM cccsceccice ot cnen be ....New Year’s Eve. 
16. Y Fwyalchen .....ccccesscceess ..+-The Blackbird. 
Bie ENE nomia'nteeweancieas .. The Rising of the Sun. 
18. Dafydd y Garreg Wen ...........++5. David of the White Rock. 





No. CONTENTS OF VOLUME I1. (continued). 

TG Te ic vknn ks stacicesos ..-Black Sir Harry. 

20. Bugeilio’r Gwenith Gwyn .......... Watching the Wheat. 

21. Difyrrwch Arglwyddes Owain..... ..-Lady Owen’s Delight. 

TE. OO 6 vcccccccecses ..+.+-Over the Stone. 

ee 3 errr --The Dove. 

24. Y Bardd yn ei Awen ccd Sines dibehtedaeamlina The Inspired Bard. {Land. 


25. Ffarwel y Telynor i’w enedigol Wlad The Minstrel’s Adieu to his Native 
CONTENTS OF VOLUME III. 
26. Dewch i’r Frwydyr ................Come to Battle. 


27. Gorgerddan ......... poceeesuaeee 
28. Breuddwyd y Frenhines ............The Queen’s Dream. 
TR ERB. cdincdkeepasces etnhenesees The Quarrelsome couple. 
30. Merch y Melinydd...........e.ee0e- The Miller’s Daughter. 
81. Hola’r Beyvarnog....0ccccscccccece The Hunting of the Hare. 
SS Be NOE oc vcicteccsecvcsesesces The Old Sibyl, or Winifreda. 
83. Ymadawiad y Brenin ...........---Lhe departure of the King. 
34. *Hob y deri Dando ........... ....+.Hob a Derry Dando. 

* As sung in South Wales. 
SE. TRG GOR os cccccevecsceccsas ... Venture Gwen. 
36. Ffanni Blodau’r Ffair ............ ..-Fanny the Flower of the Fair. 
rrr woh ; ;Cambria’ s Lament. 


Complete in Three Volumes, price One Guinea each. The Separate Numbers, either as Song or Quartet, price 2s. 6d. each. The Harmonized Voice Parts, 
published separately, for the convenience of Choral Societies, price Threepence per page. Harp Parts, Sixpence each. 


WELSH MELODIES, 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME I. 


Bi Gis iiisncinece oa ncen seus oo de BOR GEOG occ cecces 8 0 
2. Cipehae AberGgh ...ccccsiscccnseds The Bells of Aberdovey .. 3 0 
Be Ec AvenrtSeceaneniaca he Sweet Melody—Sweet Richard 3 0 
4. Con@iad yr Heal ...ccccccvscccs ..- The Rising of the Sun.... 3 0 
5. Rhyfelgyrch Gwyr Harlech ........ March of the Men of Harlech 3 0 
6. Riding over the Mountain .......... Melody by John Thomas.. 3 0 
NN ree The Plain of Rhuddlan 3 0 
SO ee ee Love’s Fascination ....... 3 0 
Se eee The Rising of the Lark | ion 
et | Ae re The Camp—Of noble race was Shenkin 3 0 
Bie BE MR punecnrttbevccesendes Megan’s Daughter........ 3 0 
12, The Minstrel’s Adieu to his Native Land. -Melody by John Thomas 3 0 





ARRANGED AS SOLOS FOR THE HARP. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME II. 


13. Bugeilio’r Gwenith Gwyn .......... Watching the Wheat .... 3 0 
ES ee ee New Year’s Eve.........- 3 0 
15. Dafydd y Garreg Wen .......... .++-David of the White Rock, or 

The Dying BardtohisHarp 3 0 
16. Tros y Garreg...... ipéveparaduaeeen Over the Stone .......... 3 0 
17. Merch y Melinydd........ Saceceee .-The Miller’s Daughter.... 3 0 
16. Dowel Pr PEwyGyt ....cccccccccses ; Come to Battle .........- 8 0 
19. Ar hyd y Nos.......scece. .seeeeeesAll through the Night . 3 0 
SR. FFE 6a ccccccccccceaccecess The Blackbird .......... 38 0 
21. Torriad y Dydd ........0+. ccccececs de DOME GL EEFccccccne & O 
22. 
23. 
24. 


To be completed in Two Volumes. The First Volume now ready, handsomely bound, price One Guinea. 
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